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BOOKS FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 


HERE ARE THOSE of us who refuse to 
take Christmas literature seriously. Holi- 
day books, it is affirmed, are the evanes- 
cent trifles of the book trade, the sweets 
following the Christmas ainner, the bon- 
bons living their one brief hour upon 
the Christmas tree. Perhaps this was 

true enough in the days of ‘‘keep-sakes” and 

‘‘annuals,”’ although we suspect that they were 

enshrined the year through on the ‘‘center- 

table,” and doubtless it is true in many cases now. 

But the doubting Thomases of to-day have not yet 

learned that the autocratic publisher can shift his 

seasons at will. His time of productiveness in these 
days is the autumn, not the budding spring. He 
charitably distracts us from the melancholy of bare 
branches and wintry sk'es by offering not only the 

Christmas book proper but also weightier volumes. 

Indeed, most of his ‘‘ masterpieces” are offered us 

in the late autumn, and their appearance is no longer 

held to mean that their life is to be only for a season. 

If we could know the story of Christmas books we 

should go back a year or two for the first preparations 

of publishers, authors and artists; we should follow 
manuscript or proofs to studios; we should visit the 
rooms of engravers and the busy workshops of photo- 
engraving companies; we should cross to Paris and 

Munich perhaps, where many designs are made and 

printed; we should wait in London for press-work, 

and possibly binding, or we should return with sheets 
to be bound up here. Or in a book made entirely at 
home we might find a tale of closer human interest. 

But without lingering upon the evolution of the 

Christmas book we may go on to prove by our ex- 

amples that the books of lasting consequence as well 

as the butterflies of illustrated literature make their 
appearance at the approach of the Christmas season. 
Of this point one of the best illustrations offers it- 
self conveniently in The Quiet Life, a collection of 
verses and drawings of equal charm. With the ex- 
ception of Mr. Austin Dobson's graceful prologue and 
his little epilogue, which echoes the ever-present 
doubting of to-day, the verses take us back to the 
quaint simplicity of Marvell, the true homeliness of 

Cowley, the humor of Praed and the polished diction 

of Pope. A discreet choice has brought together 


Marvell’s Garden, Cowley’s Wish, Praed’s Quince and 
Vicar, Pope’s Ode to Solitude, The Married Man, by 


de 
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an author never identified, and Thomas Randolph’s 
Verses to Master Anthony Stafford. Itmight beassumed 


that the selection of these charming verses had been — 


governed by a mildly didactic purpose, the desire to 
teach the virtues of peace and contentment in an age 
of striving and discontent. But their influence is not 
dependent upon such a 
specific purpose. The 
aptest moralizing is that 
seemingly undesigned, 
and we may leave it to 
the readers to apply the 
moral of these pictures 
of restfulness and simple 
happiness. Itis not an 
easy labor to translate 
the sentiment of these 
verses into illustrations, 
but this has been done 
with vivid sympathy 
and singular complete- 
ness by Messrs. Abbey 
and Parsons. The 
former, as we know, is 
the pictorial historian, 
or rather the recreator, 
of English seventeenth 
and eighteenth century 
life. Mr. Parsons is a 
master of that English 
landscape which seems 
to be primarily charac- 
terized by serenity and 
an abundant human in- 
terest. In the illustra- 
tions of this volume the 
admirable quality of his 
work comes to us like an 
object-lesson in simplic- 
ity and good taste in 
composition, aptness in 
the selection of essentials, courage in the omission 
of details and in _ generalization, refinement of 
draftmanship, appreciation of effect, and last but 
not least important, artistic truthfulness. It is 
the ability to select, interpret and generalize in- 
telligently which distinguishes the artist from the 
copyist. In these days the universal use of the camera 
has injured landscape art as well as figure designing. 
It is no uncommon thing to see black and white illus- 
trations of landscape bearing the stamp of photogra_ 
phy, but the 
‘camera can 
never be sub- 
stituted for 
the seeing eye 
and informing 
brain. In his 
delightful stu- 
dies of flowers, 
as in his land- 
scapes, Mr. 
Parsons shows 
the delicacy 
and truth of 
observation in 
the mental 
grasp and the 
rare power of 
execution 
tinguish the 
artist fro n the 
mechanical 
copyist. 

Mr. Parsons’ 
beautiful 
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arches,” 


drawings of tranquil landscapes of old English 
homes and gardens and flowers supply a_back- 
ground, as it were, for the figures which Mr. Abbey 
has called forth from the cighteenth century. 
We have learned to hold Mr. Abbey at his 
true worth. He has been called one of the four 

: modern masters of pen- 
and-ink drawing, and 
it is certain that few 
would be disposed to 
rate him any lower. He 
works in a medium ex- 
acting and limited in 
scope in inferior hands, 
yet flexible, singularly 
forcible and_ perfectly 
adequate in the hands 
of a master. Looking 
back through the illus- 
trations of old songs and 
comedies and Herrick’s 
verses, and recalling the 
productiveness of this 
still young artist, it is 
impossible not to won- 
der at his continued 
fertility of invention 
and adequacy of expres- 
sion. Here he offers 
us another procession 
of delightful figures, 
touched with quaint 
humor or expressing 
grace and beauty, but 
always actual creations, 
embodiments of life and 
distinctive character. 
There is no failure 
among the actors on Mr. 
Abbey’s stage. Each 
might have come to us 
as the actual creation of the poet’s fancy. Each 
knows and acts his part, and when we close the 
book we feel that the curtain falls upon a living 
company. Perhaps it may be said that Mr. Abbey’s 
larger compositions lack centralization, and are 
consequently scattered in effect, but we think no 
really important exceptions will be taken to the 
illustrations of these two artists. Unfortunately 
the reproductions have destroyed some of the delicacy 
of the originals, but there is no loss of essentials. 
The mechanical features of this handsome book are 
most creditable to the publishers. (New York: 
Harper & Brothers, $7.50.) 

It may be inferred that the discussion of the pro- 
posed Episcopal cathedral in New York has caused 
the preparation of the handsome volume entitled 
Cathedrals and Abbeys in Great- Britain and Ireland, 
which is published by Harper & Bros. Forty-two 
cathedrals, abbeys, and minsters are presented, usually 
in double-page plates, with an introduction and 
descriptive text by Dr. Richard Wheatley. In his 
introduction Dr. Wheatley defines the cathedral and 
the clerica! organization connected with it. He traces 
the correspondences between charges ef religious 
thought and organization and the forms of cathedral 
architecture, through the Romanesque Norman, intro- 
duced by Edward the Confessor, the Transitional 
Norman from 1154 to 1189, withits ‘‘profuse employ- 
ment of wall ornamentation of every variety of pat- 
tern and its introduction of arcades of intersecting 
The first or early English stage of the 
Gothic or pointed style is primarily exemplified in 
the presbytery of St. Hugh of Avalon, at Lincoln. 
The distinctive features of the early English style are 
‘‘the narrow windows without mullions, the inverted 
bell shape of capitals, and the_capacity for holding 


(Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 
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water in the deep basement of the pillars, gen- 


erally of marble polished to a gloss; tall arches, 


the finely jointed masonry and the regularity of 
its courses or successive layers, as if hewn out 
of one block; the use of a four-leaved flower 
like St. Andrew’s cross, or a lily reversed, and foli- 
age resembling that of the 
herb Benet. The large door- 
ways have two portals; fly- 
ing buttresses intro- 
duced.” Next comes the 
Transitional Early English 
period from 1272 to 1307, 
illustrated by the ‘‘angel” 
choir of Lincoln, and this 
is followed by the Geomet- 
rical and Curvilinear Deco- 
rated periods, and by the 
Transitional Decorated pe- 
riod. The ‘‘symbolical de- 
sign was deeply indebted to 
the vivid imagination of the 
East with which the Cru- 
saders had brought the best 
elements of European  so- 
ciety into close contact.” 
But the climax of excel- 
lence was followed by a 
swift descent. The fall of 
Gothic architecture re- 
garded by Ruskin as due to 
the ‘tricks and vanities” 
involved in the system of 
intersectional moldings and 
the consequent loss of ‘all 
regard and care for the 
nobler character of the 
art.” The introduction of 
the Perpendicular style, 
which lasted from 1399 to— 


that from the intelligently pious impulse to give pre- 
cious things merely because they are precious ; a giv- 
ing infinitely more valuable than the gift—a giving 
that will infuse such vitality and creativeness into art 
as has not been felt since the thirteenth century. 
Knowing with what and how to build, the architect 
will not only express the 
homeliness and lyric spright- 
liness of life, but also its 
sorrow and mystery. In 
ornamentation the closest 
imitation will be of the 
noblest | objects. Nor will 
he disdain to appropriate 
whatever may be valuable 
in the work of his prede- 
cessors. Wholeness of heart, 
giving birth to unsuspected 
power of genius, will be in 
the work.” 

It is, certainly much to 
be desired that this ideal 
cathedral should take ma- 
terial form in our metropolis. 
Meantime we may study 
the noblest works of the 
English church-builders in 
the large plates of this 
volume. 
represent an effort at accu- 
rate delineation rather than 
at such) pictorial effects as 
many of our readers have 
noted in Mr. Pennell’s illus- 
trations of the Century’s 
e.thedral articles. Never- 
theless, [truth of facts is 
more important in the pres- 
ent instance than _pictur- 
esqueness, and these plates 


1546, ‘‘marks the decay 
of English architecture.” 
Of the Renaissance style 
St. Paul’s in London 
is the only example. The 
eighteenth century was one of neglect and apathy. 
The church-building of the Victorian era has been 
imitative rather than creative. ‘For years,” to 
quote Professor Bonney, in whose opinion nothing 
but reproduction is possible, ‘‘every style but 
Gothic has been an abomination to the Angelican 
Churchman.” Nevertheless Dr. Wheatley holds that 
the ecclesiastical architecture of the future will 
‘embody the clearer perceptions of natural and re- 
vealed truth, the deeper 2nd more scientific knowl- 
edge, the higher and wider aims and the more Christ- 
like life of the visible and militant Church,” and 
‘‘for these reasons it will differentiate itself from 
the styles of earlier periods.” 

But when we look to find some precise suggestions 
as to the forms best adapted to present conditions 
we discover that our author takes refuge, perhaps of 
necessity, in generalities. He quotes Canon Venable’s 
description of the possibilities of a cathedral church, 
possibilities indicating ‘‘a sphere of usefulness so 
enlarged and so adapted to the needs of a diocese, 
that it may be tiuly said that if we had not cathedrals 
it would be necessary to found them. Deans and 
chapters are resolved that the cathedral 
shall once more become the religious center of the 
diocese, the warm heart thobbing with religious life 
and diffusing strength, hope and vitality to every 
parish within it, as well as the sacred home whose 
doors are ever open to receive all her children.” But 
the immediate application of Dr. Wheatley’s words 
would furnish few suggestions to an architect. ‘It 
may be the mission of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in the city of New York, with its rich endow- 
ments, proverbial liberality and vigorous spiritual 
life, to give the ideal a reality. The Church of Christ 
builds for the future of the great republic. It also 
builds for eternity, and should always be building 
with all the resources of mind, heart, energy and 
goods at its command. Its edifices should be the ex- 


pression of national polity, life, history and religious | 


faith, and the indexes to its material resources. Clear 
perception of this natural fitness of things will power- 
fully aid conception of the ideal cathedral and its ap- 


purtenances. Under the social conditions of American | 


life the ideal cathedral will necessarily be costly, and 


Author of ‘**Up the Nile,” de. (George 
Routledge & Sons.) 


serve their purpose ade- 
quately. In some cases the 
views have been re-drawn by 
Mr. Hughson Hanley. This 
volume deserves commen- 
dation as a helpful, convenient and timely publication 
and an excellent example of good book- making. ($10.) 
It has been well said that the visitor from Australia 
or America feels his English blood more thoroughly 
stirred in Westminster Abbey than anywhere else in 
England. And so we think that Americans who still 
preserve a love for their birthright, their share of the 
rich inheritance of English history, will welcome the 
publication in book form of Mr. W. J. Loftie’s papers 
upon Westminster Abbey, which haye appeared in Mr. 
Hamerton’s ‘‘ Portfolio.” This book, which bears 
the imprint of Macmillan & Co., contains the etch- 
ings and pen-and-ink drawings which Mr. Herbert 
Railton made for Mr. Loftie’s series in the ‘‘ Port- 
folio.” The author’s purpose has been to present the 
past life of the Abbey rather than to dwell critically 
upon its architecture. ‘‘It is something which makes 
history real and tangible to stand beside the actual 
tomb of the distant and shadowy king and saint 
whose weakness and vanity betrayed England to the 
Norman. Almost on the same spot the Conqueror 
was crowned after his victory jat Senlac, near 
Hastings. The old Norman church disappeared 
under Henry III. When we stand by Henry’s 
gorgeous tomb, withits porphyry inlay and its mosaics, 
we recollect that the false and feeble heart is not hein, 
but at Fonterraud. There is the stone which 
the great law-giver who smote the separatist, Scots 
brought from Scot- | 
. . ime 
old age of Edward 
III and the decay of 
the kingdom become 
a reality to us as we 
gaze at its effigy, with 
its venerable beard. 
Near it, too, is the 
gilded tomb of his 


unfortunate grand- 
son,andweremember 

that the clerk of the 
works in the Abbey 


was Geoffrey Chau- 
cer, that he lived a 
little to the eastward, 


The engravings | 


‘is therefore - 


where we now see the chapel of Henry VII, ana that he 
is buried here—the father of English poets—among his 
intellectual descendants in the Poets’ Corner. High 
over head we see the memorials of the nation’s mourn- 
ing forthe death of Henry V in the relics of his state 
funeral. Fromtombtotomb, from chapel to chapel, we 
seem to be floating down the stream of time, between 
walls which are the petrefaction of our history, a 
solemn and solid witness and testimony to the acts of 
great men, to the facts of great events, and above all, 
to that continuity of cause and effect which links us 


Small Shop in Naples. (Charles Scribner’s Sons.) 


with the far-away times of Edward the Confessor 
and Harold the son of Godwin, and beyond them 
to the days of Alfred, the great progenitor of our En- 
glish kings, before Therney had become Westminster.”’ 
The reader who accompanies Mr. Loftie from his 
description of the ancient Therrey, the site of West- 
minster, through his careful accounts of the minster, of 
coronations, of the chapels, the triforium, the Poets’ 
Corner, the heraldry monuments, epitaphs and pre- 
cincts, will find himself in the care of a most in- 
structive guide. A companion less burdened by con- 
scientious zeal for comprehensiveness, one more 
graphic in his descriptions might perhaps be found, 
but we may not hope for a cicerone more thorough- 
going and inteiligent. His discrimination prevents — 
unqualified eulogy. He notes the ‘‘seamy side” of 
the triforium, the failure of the monuments to realize 
the highest ideal of monumental sculpture, the small 
number of epitaphs worth repeating for their own 
sakes, the danger—indeed the impossibility—of ‘‘ res- 
torations,”’ and the necessity for greater discrimination 
in the matter of burials or memorials in the Abbey. All 
this is characterized by intelligence and good sense. 
The value of 
Mr. Loftie’s 
descriptions 
is increased 
by the gener- 
ous supply of 
illustrations, 
full-page 
etchings and 
vignette . 
sketches. 
Mr. Railton, 
we believe, 
was an archi- 
tect before 
he became an 
artist, and 
his drawing 


informed 
with peculiar 
intelligenc e. 
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The manner which he usually adopts might be described 
as the use of the broken line founded upon certain 
French examples. His effort to adopt the language of 
suggestion sometimes recalls the school of Vierge, but 
the expression often exhibits a constraint due possibly 
to the influence of purely architectural designing. 


The glitter of lighted points in his etchings is apt to 


cause a wish for better concentration and a more 
restful man- 
agement of 
light and 
shade, but 
it will be 
found, upon 
the whole, 
thatthe artist 
offers a satis- 
factory union 
of actuality 
and pictorial 
effect. 


Among the 
younger En- 
glish poets 
there is none 
in whose 
work deli- 
_ cacy of touch 
refinement of 
feeling, and 
the poetic in- 
stinct are so 
marked as in 
that of Aus- 
tin Dobson. 
Mr. Dobson | 
is oneof the rare men who seem to have full knowledge 
of the limitations of their strength and who never at- 


From ‘* Fac-Similes 


tempt that which they cannot do well. He has held 


himself with such resolution to his own field of work 
and_ has so successfully resisted all temptations to pass 
. out of his own range that one must recognize this as an 
evidence of his artistic genius. Although not a great 
poet, Mr. Dobson is a true poet ; one who does not sub- 
stitute iacility of expression for the poetic impulse, nor 
the vague if somewhat attractive allusions of scholar- 
ship for original insight and native force of thought. 
There is a directness, a simplicity and an honesty 
about Mr. Dobson’s work, even when he deals with 
apparently trifling themes, which win one’s confidence 
in his aim and spirit and make one conscious of the 
reality of his gift. The lightness of his touch does 


Portrait of Wordsworth. From ‘‘ Melodies from 
Nature.” (D. Lothrop & Co.) 


not conceal the real depth of his feeling, nor does the 
delicate play of his fancy obscure the poetic depth of 
his thought. The ease and grace of his work may at 
times tempt us to rank him with those who have been 
content to be mere mukers of vers de société, but we 
continually come upon lines which reveal the posses- 
sion of a more powerful faculty and of a deeper in- 
sight than are possessed by these more lightly equipped 


poets. Although far less ambitious in his themes than 


of Aquarelles.” 


| the D Artignan. Romances, the 


been accessible to the American reader, it is not 


either Mr. Lang or Mr. Gosse, Mr. Dobson is much 
more genuinely pcetic than either of his well-known 
contemporaries. Of the three it 1s likely that his 
verse alone will survive; not by virtue of its extra- 
ordinary power, but by virtue of its genuine poetic 
feeling and its charming poetic style. The new 


edition of his work, which comes in two beautiful 
volumes from the press of Messrs. Dodd, Mead & Co., 


(F’. A. Stokes & Brother.) 


New York, represents Mr. Dobson’s personal selection 
from his entire poetical work and embodies his con- 
ception of that work as completed up to this time. A 
more beautiful and tasteful piece of book-making has 
not been seen for many a day. The simplicity and 
refinement embodied in the making of these volumes 
fitly interpret in outward form the essential spirit of 
Mr. Dobson’s verse. ($4.) 

We commented two weeks ago at some length on 
the new edition of the most widely-known romances 
of Alexander Dumas, now coming from the press of 
Little, Brown & Co., Boston. This edition includes 
Valois Romances 
and Monte Cristo. In simplicity, tastefulness, con- 
venience and quiet elegance of binding this edition 
deserves to take its place with the best American 
book-making ; it is all that can be desired. Monte 
Cristo, the latest addition which has been made to it, 


- appears in four volumes, and now that it is accessible 


to American readers in so attractive a form this 
famous romance will doubtless find a new audience in 
this country. It is certainly the most marvelous fairy 


' tale of modern times, a story of immense inventive- 
ness, variety and interest. 


The first half is masterly ; 
in the second half Dumas seemed to lose somewhat 
the freshness and vigor with which he had set out. 
This is not surprising when one takes into account the 
extraordinary magnitude of the undertaking and the 
extraordinary difficulty of bringing it to a successful 
issue. That the end should have fallen below the 
beginning was almost inevitable; probably no novel- 
ist ever lived who could have sustained the story to 
its very end with the vigor and freshness of the first 
half. Monte Cristo, inspite of its defects, is a great 
piece of romance literature. So far it is unique, and it 
is very improbable that it will ever have a com- 
panion. The translation of the work is admira- 
bly done, and recalling the exceedingly crude 
and inartistic translations which have hitherto 


too much to say that for the first time Monte 
Cristo may be read in an English form worthy 
of the original. ($6.) 

These books and others like the illustrated 
edition of Hawthorne’s Marble Faun published 
by Houghton, Mifflin & Co. have an evident 
value by no means limited to any one season. 
This edition of Hawthorne’s great classic—for 
the phrase is surely not extravagant—leaves a 
sense of fitness which ‘‘ original illustration ” 
brings to us only rarely. The most sensitive and 
most skillful of illustrators might well shrink 
from the task of actually realizing Hawthorne’s 


From *' Artists’ Wives.” 


tainly not grateful to the eye. 


conception of Donatello, or, indeed, of Miriam and 
the haunting figure evoked from the Catacombs. 
There could be no picture of Donatello, we 
may safely say, which would not jar upon the 


fancies of some of Hawthorne’s readers. In past 
years artists have sought to paint the figure 
which Hawthorne ‘‘hoped to mystify  be- 


tween the real and the fantastic,” but no painting 
of Donatello has lived; indeed, from the very nature of 
Hawthorne’s romance no concrete pictorial presenta- 
tion could win a consensus of approval. One artist, 
approaching his task on the realistic ‘side, would ask 
‘“ how Cuvier would have classified poor Donatello,” 
or he ‘‘ would insist upon being told in so many words 
whether he had furry ears or no.” Another artist 
might trust entirely to his imagination, but could a 
painter’s fancy place before us the central character of 
Hawthorne’s tale? Could a painting of a bright, 
beautiful, life-loving young man suggest Hawthorne’s 
conception to us without the explanations which are 
an acknowledgment of pictorial impotency ? Is there 
one of us who could see all that Hawthorne saw in 
the Faun of Praxiteles ? The answer leaves but one 
logical conclusion. If we are to have illustrations, 
let us have the realities which furnished suggestions 
to the romancer, or at least gave to him a back- 
ground. It is perfectly evident that the argument 
might easily prove too much, but in this case its 
soundness will not be seriously questioned. For 
these reasons we think the publishers of The Marble 
Faun have made a wise choice-in illustrating both 
volumes with plates made from photographs of the 
statues, churches, arches, frescoes, fountains, public 
squares and the catacombs of the Eternal City. Thus 
these illustrations revive for us the surroundings of 
the author when he began the book in 1859 and the 
atmosphere which pervades it throughout. The plan 
is not anew one. It has commended itself to more 
than one traveled American and to many whose 
journeying is done in a library easy-chair. The 
Marble Faun, we are told, has been a favorite of 
extra-illustrators, and the present edition might be 
called a standard example of extra illustration con- 
fined within reasonable bounds. These plates are de- 
scribed as photogravures, a word which in its true 
meaning signifies hand-touched copper plates printed 
on hand presses. But whether these plates answer to 
the description or not, they may be accepted as of 
adequate and usually of excellent quality. They are 
easily superior to the average run of photographic illus- 
trations. Of the covers of this book we are com- 
pelled to speak regretfully. There are false covers of 
crimson cloth, and the same aggressive color is used 
with a white and gold back for the true cover. The 
cloth is unpleasant to the touch, and the color is cer- 
As to utility, we 
know by disastrous experiences that the bright color 
stains if moisture 1s applied and that the white is always 
ready to be soiled. In other respects these two vol- 
umes are well made, but the covers furnish another 
witness to the need of a closer study of the art of 
binding in this country. ($12.) 

This need is shown again in the cover of Florida 
Days, by Mrs. Margaret Deland, which is published by 
Little, Brown & Co. Here the colors chosen are 
comparatively unpretentious, but they lack dura- 


bility—that is, the boards would be easily soiled, 


even if the colors did not actually fade—and durabil- 
ity is an important matter in the case of a book so en- 
gaging in its interests that it is sure of more than one 
rereading. Moreover, we cannot but deprecate the 
common custom of stamping some more or less florid 
illustrative design upon the covers. But the contents 


(George Reutledge & Sons.) 
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of Mrs. Deland’s book transform the critic into a 
sympathetic and interested companion of the writer. 
As our author reminds us in her frank and charm- 
ing preface, the old-fashioned journal travel has gone 
long since to the limbo of oblivion, and in this day of 
universal globe-trotting records of travel are apt to 
be received with scant courtesy. In Florida, partic- 
ularly, the field has been traversed again and again. 
We have had the Florida novel, from the work of Miss 
Woolson down, and the Florida magazine article, de- 
scriptive and historical, with sketches of tarpon-fish- 
ing and alligator-shooting, and all the wonderful 
literature put forth in behalf of land and town com- 
panies, of gorgeous Moorish hotels, orange-groves 
and railroads. Yet Mrs. Deland proves again that in- 
terest depends not upon subject, but upon the writer. 
‘* Artist and author have no such threadbare motive 
as information to excuse or commend their book,” 
she says in her preface. ‘‘Instead there has been but 
the desire to bring the remembrance of emotions 
which were the reader’s own; to spread the yellow 
sunshine before his dreaming eyes; to steep his over- 
wise insistent consciousness in a fog of con- 
tent; to gather a misty memory of beautiful days; 
to strike the key-note of a harmony which each 
soul may fulfill.” All this, we think, our author 
has done. She writes with ease and _ self con- 
trol, and with a leisurely habit of discursive semi- 
moralizings which are at the furthest remove from 
the nervous, strained attempt at ‘‘ brightness” and 
the epigrammatic that characterize the ‘‘smart” 
writing of to-day. The atmosphere of peace and 
sunshine is preserved in her pages. There is no 
hurry. There is not even the shadow of a fear lest 
descriptive passages may be pounced upon by some 
critic eager to prove that pure description is wholly 
out of place in modern literature. But it will be 
found that the element of human interest has ap- 
pealed even more strongly to the writer, the interest 
of historical associations and of present life. She 
has chosen a familiar ground at St. Augustine and 
along the St. John’s River, but she has added to our 
store of grateful memories fresh pictures of day- 
break, noon and night at the ancient city, of the 
river, the woods and swamps and the men. We 
cannot quote the passages which tempt the reviewer 
to share his enjoyment with his readers, but these 
may be directed to Florida Days as to an example of 
genuine literature. 


The artist who has accompanied our author is Mr. 
Louis K. Harlow, a young Boston illustrator who has 
made his début, if our memory serves us rightly, 
within two or three years. His purpose here has 
been illustrative in the true sense, and his drawings 
will be found to be adequate presentations of the 
author’s scenes. That is, he has studied her text, 
noted her points of chief interest, and he has 
sketched his subjects without sacrificing 
truth of fact to his own ideas of pictur- 
esqueness. But his tendency is toward 
thoroughly pictorial treatment, and his 
compositions show tact and excellent 
taste. His frequent choice of ‘‘ bits” 
rather than ‘‘ views” reflects the mod- 
ern preference for the ‘‘ cristine”’ treat- 
ment of landscapes, and few of us would 
be willing to exchange the excellent 
taste and delicacy of many of these com- 
positions for more comprehensive essays 
in typography. Mr. Harlow gives us a 
few water-color paintings reproduced by 
chromo-lithography, a few etchings and 
a variety of clever sketches and notes 
reproduced, sometimes with indifferent 
success, by a half-tone process. On the 
whole, the illustrations of this delightful 
book are of a quality which deserves cor- 
dial praise. ($10.) 

One of the familiar phases of the 
publisher’s work at this season is 
represented -by only one example this 
year. In the past we have usually had two or three 
collections of etchings or photographic plates with 
text, but this year we find Messrs. F. A. Stokes & 
Bro. occupying the field with their Fac-Similes of 
Aquarelles by American Artists, with text by Ripley 
Hitchcock. In 1853 American water. color painting 
was represented by a handful of water-colors mcd- 
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estly shown upon a screen in the Crystal Palace Expo- 
sition in New York. Last year the American Water 
Color Society, which dates back only to 1867, filled 
the fine galleries of the National Academy with some 
700 pictures, while as many more |failed to pass the 
jury of admissions. The popularity of the medium 
has brought it little harm as yet, and the annual ex- 
hibitions of the society, offering) as they do more 
variety than any others in the world, are delightful 
features of our art seasons. This variety prevents any 
selection of a few American water-colors from claim- 
ing the title of ‘‘ representative” in the full sense, 
but this folio offers a pleasant and instructive illustra- 
tion of American work in this medium. We are in- 
troduced to an apple-orchard in blossom by Mr. 
William Hamilton Gibson, naturalist and author, as 
well as artist; to Mr. James Symington’s study of a 
young lady in an old-time dress, who, more fortunate 
than Pandora, has opened an old box to find only 
rich antique costumes within; to Mr. J. L. Gérome 
Ferris’s study of a young lady At the Stile, Mr. 
Percy Moran’s Dorothy, Mr. Paul Nimmo 
Moran’s fanciful Conciliation, ‘ihe Maud Humph- 
rey’s study of children in Dandelion Time, 
Mr. H. W. McVickar’s te of sentiment 
and Vain Regrets, and Mr. I. Barnsley’s Old- 
Time Merchantman. With the exception of Messrs. 
Gibson and Barnsley, these artists have painted 
figure pieces for this collection, and their work 
should prove generally interesting, since it is usually 
invested with popular sentiment. Nearly all the 
artists are well-known contributors to the exhibitions 
of the Water Color Society. Their paintings have 
been reproduced by chromo-lithography, the me- 
dium naturally indicated, and the results show care- 
ful supervision, although the coloring sometimes 
seems garish. The biographical sketches of the art- 
ists are accompanied by clever vignette portraits and 
tail-pieces. In the introduction Mr. Hitchcock gives 
a critical account of American water-color painting. 
He alludes to the beginnings of the art, traces its 
derivation, shows how we were indebted to England 
as in the case of no other art, and he describes the 
first attempt at organization in 1850 and the found- 
ing of the society in 1867. The early English in- 
fluence and the successive stages of Italian, Franco- 
Spanish, French and Holland influences are noted, 
with an outline of the remarkable,variety of methods 
illustrated in the exhibitions of to-day. The cover 
of this book, which need hardly | be discussed, since 
its purpose is evidently ornamental rather than prac- 
tical, bears a figure in colors upon an: inserted panel 
with a border of white and gold, which is repeated 
upon the large panel running from top to bottom of 
the cover and bearing the title stamped in gold. 


In the elaborate volume of Messrs. Stokes & Bro. 
each artist has had the privilege of working inde- 
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Pendently, but when we return to illustration, as in 
the case of Tennyson’s Miller’s Daughter, pub- 
lished by the J. B. Lippincott Company, we have 
occasion to appreciate the difficulties in the path of 
the artist who is asked to realize an ideal in a form 
satisfactory to the public. Here is one of Tennyson’s 
most familiar poems, a poem of simple, natural senti- 


ment, which has won hearts in all the years since its 
first appearance. The central figure has presented 
herself to readers in a thousand different guises, and 
yet the artist is asked to find the one conception 
which shall satisfy all. We fear that this will not be 
accomplished by the maiden of Mr. W. H. Peirce’s 
frontispiece, but there is certain to be something 
among the numerous illustrations which will please 
the vague personage once addressed as ‘‘Gentle 
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Portrait of W. Hamilton Gibson. From ‘* Fac- 
Similes of Aquarelles.” (F. A. Stokes & Brother.) 


Reader.” Messrs. Peirce, E. H. Garrett, Harry 
Fenn, J. Appleton Brown, and J. D. Woodward are 
the illustrators who have supplied a variety of land- 
scape and figure drawings reproduced by wood- 
engravings and by process work. These illustrations 
are much superior to the average, but we find the 
studies of landscape and the mill less vuinerable than 
the more elaborate figures. The plates are well printed, 
and the make-up of the book is creditable to the 
publishers. ($3.50.) | 

We are told that Mr. Thomas Nast’s Book of Ohrist- 
mas Drawings, published by Harper & Bros., is the 
first collection of his work which has been issued. 
It would be a severe test in the case of any artist to 
gather together drawings made in the course of 25 
years of illustrated journalism and to submit them to 
anew public. The test is really unfair to Mr. Nast, 
for his reputation now rests upon certain political car- 
icatures and his art seems artless in a time more 
sophisticated than that which knew him best. These 
drawings are naive presentations of the old-fashioned 
Santa Claus and the old-fashioned Christmas merry- 
making of the more obvious kind. It is to be feared 
that Santa Claus is no longer an article of faith among 
the precocious children of our day, but it is pleasant to 
come upon these simple sketches of stock- 
ings and reindeer and all the accessories of 
the good old myth. Mr. Nast takes us 
back to the days of the war in his ‘‘ Christ- 
mas in Camp,” and his Southern travels 
should have taught him that the mistle- 
toe is a parasitical growth, and not an in- 
dependent tree of large size, as he im- 
plies in one of his drawings. But we 
must add that the hearty relish ap- 
parent in the artist’s attitude toward 
his drawings of children will go far 
toward atoning for technical shortcom- - 
ings. ($2.) 

It may be argued with an abundant 
show of reason that the revival of in- 
terest in out-door sports, which has 
been so conspicuous a feature of the 
last decade, goes hand in hand with > 
an increased appreciation of natural 
beauty, with a healthy love of nature. 
This belief must cause the prepara- 
tion of many of the season’s books, 
and it seems justified, since the books 
come to us year after year. Here, for example, is a 
selection of Wordsworth’s verses, entitled Melodies 
from Nature, a title sufficiently descriptive. The ar- 
rangement is by Emily Lucas Blackall, and the pub- 
lishers are the D. Lothrop Company. The well- 
chosen illustrations present two portraits of Words- 
worth, and views of Rydal Falls, Grasmere, Winder- 
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mere and other places full of memorable associations. 
These photographic plates, which are useful, despite 
the absence of delicacy, are accompanied by sixty 
text illustrations, half-title headings and vignettes 
from drawings by Mr. H. P. Barnes.- ($5.) 

Those who follow French illustratea literature are 
familiar with the spirit and actuality and intense clever- 
ness of the figure-drawings of artists like Rossi and 
De Myrbach. These artists, with Bieler, appear in the 
illustrated translation of Victor Hugo’s Notre Dame de 
Paris, which is published by Estes & Lauriat. There 
are a multitude of vivid sketches, but they have suf- 
fered sadly in reproduction by a photographic process 
which has often left them hopelessly blurred. Never- 
theless, it will be seen that the artists have realized the 
spirit of this powerful and depressing romance. ($3.) 

That portion of the Iron Age in which we live may 
emphatically be called the Rail- 
way Age. A hundred interests 
are inseparably connected with 
the modern mastery of steam to 
transport passengers and goods. 
The cost of all we eat or wear 
oruse, the comfort and expense I 
of travel, the receiving of letters | 
and news, the intimacy of social 
relations, all depend to a great 
extent upon the railway system. 
Every one 1s therefore naturally 
interested to know how that 
system actually is carried on 
under its latest development. 
And the first satisfactory popu- 
lar account of the construction, 
management and appliances in 
use to-day is that given in the 
large, handsomely-illustrated 
and well-printed volume called 
The American Railway, just 
published by Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, of this city. It includes 
the articles prepared by eminent 
specialists for the series of pa- 
pers which has attracted so 
much attention the past year 
in Seribner’s Magazine, to- 
gether with not a little new 
matter and many new illustra- 
tions. Judge Thomas M. Cooley, 
chairman of the Interstate Commerce Commission, fur- 
nishes an introduction in which he touches slightly 
on the relations of the States and the general Govern- 
ment to the roads and the proper limits of restriction. 
Professor Hadley, of Yale, writes of the ‘‘ Railway in 
its Business Relations;” President Charles Francis 
Adams, of the Union Pacific Railroad, treats of the 
‘¢Prevention of Railway Strikes;”  Ex-Postmaster 
Thomas L. James describés ‘‘ The Railway Mail Sys- 
tem ;’’ Gen. Horace Porter deals with the ‘‘ Passenger 
System;”’ while engineering, bridge-building, evolu- 
tion of locomotives and cars, every-day life of rail- 
road men, safety devices and other topics are treated 
by such admitted authorities and experts as Thomas 
C. Clarke, John Bogart, M. N. Forney and others. 
We cannot here examine the chapters in detail—on 
some points we have already spoken when the papers 
were in process of publication. It must suffice to say 
that the whole work is a striking example of thor- 
oughness and judgment. In the general design, 1n 
the selection of writers best fitted to deal with the 
various phases of the subject, in the providing of il- 
lustrations which really illustrate and in the arrange- 
ment of the matter and indexing the book is a model. 
A series of maps showing in a graphic way the 
process of railway development is a useful and valu- 
able adjunct. ($6.) 

Aspects of the Earth. (Charles Scribner’s Sons.) 
Such essays as Professor Shaler’s can only be writ- 
ten by a man who is at once a profound student and 
a successful teacher. Of their many merits the chief 
one is their absolute clearness. Professor Shaler has 
taken-up a series of subjects involving some of the 
most abstruse problems in geology, but he treats 
them so simply that every intelligent reader may gain 
an accurate knowledge of the principles concerned 
and the results effected. Under ‘‘The Stability of 


the Earth” the phenomena of earth movements are — 
described, the distributions and effects of earth- 
quakes discussed and the theory of snch action de- 
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-microscopic examinations of the soil ?” 


veloped. Special attention is given to our own seis- 
mic history, and an ingenious plan is suggested for 
tracing back that history beyond actual record. The 
subject of ‘‘ Volcanoes ”’ is next considered, and here, 
as elsewhere, one is constantly delighted by the 
author’s easy and happy way of explaining the most 
difficult matters by the simplest and homeliest illus- 
trations. ‘‘Caverns and Cavern Life” is probably 
the most interesting presentation of that subject in 
the English language. The. classification of caves, 
their mode of formation, the fact that their erosion 
and their filling up with stalagmitic deposits are 
merely differeat phases of the same activity, the rela- 
tion of caves to natural bridges, the topography of 
cave districts and the origin of this topography are 
some few of the topics discussed. One would think 
that ‘‘ Rivers and Valleys’ has been worn threadbare 
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by the writers on geology, but the remarkable 
amount of fresh and striking fact and incident here 
presented reads almost like new matter. The same 


| charm attaches to the remaining essays, *‘ Instability 


of the Atmosphere,” ‘‘The Forests of North Amer- 
ica” and ‘‘ The Origin and Nature of Soils.” The 
last two particularly deserve notice, as they deal 
with matters seldom, if ever, treated in books 
of popular science. Few books are so_ well 
calculated to arouse interest in, and to develop 
intelligent observation of, the world around us. 
A truly remarkable feature of the book is the 
way in which at every point is brought out the rela- 
tion of man to the earth—its influence upon him, his 
influence upon it and his duty toward it. We find 
men of severely practical views in this world-—men 
who cannot see the value of pure science. ‘‘ To what 
purpose this grubbing in the rocks, this subterran- 
eous exploration, these barometric observations, these 
Such a man 
would become a convert after reading this book. An 
almost unique feature in the book is found in the il- 
lustrations. Text-book diagrams are almost absent. 
As great skill is shown by Professor Shaler in the 
selection of the beautiful pictures profusely scattered 
through the work as in the treatment in the text. 
Every picture is a bit of art from nature. Each has 
its lesson and conveys it and will bear study. They 
are likely to lead to a habit of looking on the real 
landscape for its lessons—to seeing in every cliff and 
hill and vale a history of the past, a prophecy of the 
future. ($4.) 

Not more than one or two books of travel of this 
year have had the combination of popular, readable 
qualities with accurate and scientific information such 
as exists in Carl Lumholtz’s Among Cannibals, which 
has been well translated by Rasmus B. Anderson, 
recently our Minister to Denmark. Mr. Lumbholtz 
went out to Australia in 1880 for the express purpose 
of studying the little-known native tribes of that 
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continent, which are among the very most degraded 
now existing in the world. He was there four years 
or more, made some notable zodlogical collections 
and carried on extended researches into the customs 
and anthropology of the ‘black men.”’ Of one race, 
living near the mouth of the Herbert River in North- 
ern Queensland, he says that their culture—if, in- 
deed, they can be said to have any—is the lowest 
among the whole human race. ‘‘ Not only are many 
of the Australian aborigines cannibals, but most of 
the tribes have not yet emerged from the Stone Age 
in the history of their development.” The pictures 
of their weapons and of their skull formation and the 
account of their habits and almost incredible ig- 
norance and intellectual inferiority fully bear «ut this 
statement. The story of the author’s dealings with 
these people is eminently curious and often ludicrous 

in the extreme. That it has 

also a high scientific value 

cannot be doubted by any 

student of the history of human 

development and race evolution. 

The author’s style is fluent, easy 


A and graphic, and the book 
fe abounds in incidents and anee- 


dotes. Indeed, its entertaining 
qualities are of the very highest. 
The book profusely illus- 
trated and has maps embodying 
the latest results of travel and 
discovery. (New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $5.) 

Two volumes have lately come 
from the press of Macmillan & 
Co. (New York) which will give 
unalloyed delight to many read- 
ers in this country who retain 
the most delightful recollections 
of the English university towns. 
These two volumes, one on Ov- 
ford, by Andrew Lang, and 
one on Cambridge, by J. W. 
Clark, present in a compact 
form an_ historical and de- 
scriptive account of these two 
old towns, alike famous not 
only for their academic tradi- 
tions, but for their architecture, 
their historic associations and 
their constant and profoundly interesting relations to 
English literature. So close have been the relations 
between the two universities and the English race 
that no history of the latter would be complete 
which did not surrender a large space to the former. 
Oxford has long been associated with an ideal of 
culture almost professional and esoteric in its exclu- 
siveness, and yet out of Oxford have come again and 
again popular influences of the most universal and 
potential kind. To all Americans of scholarly tastes 
Oxford and Cambridge are perennially attractive. 
Every visit to England means a visit to these old 
towns, and there are no places which so reward the 
pilgrim from this side of the Atlantic. There are 
many, however, to whom this privilege is denied, and 
for these we know of nothing so good in the way of 
information and general historical completeness as 
these two volumes. They are the work in each in- 
stance of a university man. They represent all sides 
of university life, and the volumes are enriched by 
excellent illustrations of the most characteristic 
scenery and architecture in the two towns. ($2 each.) 

In Winters in Algeria the well-known artist Mr. 
F. A. Bridgman shows a truly artistic talent for 
seizing and reproducing picturesque effects, bits of 
local color, characteristic phases of Arab and negro 
life. And he exercises this talent with equal facility 
whether he has pen or pencil in hand. Indeed, it is 
hard to tell whether there is more pleasure to be ob- 
tained in studying the carefully executed illustrations, 
which abound in spirit and life, or in reading the 
lively and entertaining descriptive matter which they 
accompany. From both united one gets a varied and 
brilliant picture of Algeria—its streets, costumes, 
ceremonies, shrines, mosques, festivals and public and 
domestic life. Into all the many strange and charac- 
teristic features of this panoramic scene the artist- 
author enters with zest, and he relates the results of 
his investigations in facile and appreciative narration. 
Particularly vivid and realistic are the descriptions of 
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domestic life among the Algerians, which Mr. Bridg- 
man had excellent opportunities to observe inti- 
mately. Among the pictures are notable several 
illustrations of types of beauty, and the many 
glimpses into the note-book of the artist are of the 
strongest interest. (New York: Harper & Bros. 
$2.50.) 

Said in Fun is the apt title of a collection of some 
of the best among the many hundred jocosities 
of which the late Philip H. Welch was the author, il- 
lustrated by such well-known artists as Opper, Tay- 
lor, Frost, Rogers and Mitchell. Mr. Welch may al- 
most be called the inventor of a new variety of 
American humor—the brief dialogue of two or three 
questions and answers, with a sudden and surprising 
twist_or contrariety in the last words. How popular 
his ingenious witticisms proved is well known; almost 
every column of newspaper facetiz in the country was 
in great part filled, with or without credit, by Mr. 
Welch’s contributions to such papers as Life, Harper's 
Bazaar, the Hpoch and the Sun. We have already 
told our readers how the author of these jokes, suffer- 
ing from a terrible disease, heroically ‘‘ turned out his 
copy’’ day by day almost to the hour of his death to 
leave some provision for his family, and we are glad to 
record here that the fund which journalistic and other 
friends have raised for the education of Mr. Welch’s 
children has already reached a very considerable 
amount. We understand that the proceeds of the 
sale of this book will be added to this fund, the art- 
ists having kindly permitted the use of their draw- 
ings for this purpose. Those interested in the life and 
death of the humorist will find in Said in Fun some 
excellent examples of his style, combined with clever 
drawings by some of our best illustrators. (New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. ) 

The presence in this country this winter of the 
noted Egyptologist, travelgf and novelist, Miss 
Amelia B. Edwards, has argMszed no little interest in 
her books™ Two of the b&t and most important of 
these are A Thousand Miles up the Nile and Untrod- 
den Peaks and Unfrequented Valleys. (New York: 
George Routledge & Sons. $2.50 each.) The first- 
named is one of the most agreeable books of travel 
of which we have knowledge, and is also a popular 
introduction to some of the most interesting phases 
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of Egyptian archeology and antiquities. The sec- 
ond tells cf a midsummer ramble among tose queer 
geological formations known as the Dolomites in the 
southeastern part of the Tyrol/and in the Corinthian 
Alps. Both books are profusely and handscmely 
illustrated. | 

A decidedly dainty taste has been employed in the 
printing, binding and illustration of Margaret J. 
Preston’s agreeably written book, A Handful of 
Monographs. The volume consists of perhaps two 
dozen sketches of travel in England and on the Conti- 
nent, illustrated by carefully mounted photographs. 
The sketches abound in little incidents, personal 
reminiscences, out-of-the-way experiences, and have 
a charmingly individual flavor. They are widely 
different from the ordinary record of tourist travel 
and quite unconventional in form, giving the reader 
the sensation of being admitted to a pleasant little 
group of delightful people who wan- 
der about at their ease from place to 
place, unawed by guide-books and 
professional cicerones, seeking out 
what is novel or characteristic, or 
reminiscent of history and literature, 
and seeing and talking about much 
that escapes the hurried and eager 
traveler who is '‘‘ doing Europe ”’ in so 
many days. ‘There is some humor as 
well as much observationin these ‘‘Mon- 
ographs,” and their unpretentiousness 
is one of their highestmerits. (New 
York: A. D. F. Randolph & Co. $3.) 

Russian Pictures is anew volume in 
the ‘‘ Pen-and-Pencil” series pub- 
lished by Thos. Nelson & Sons (New 
York). It 1s the object of these vol- 
umes to present by description and 
pictorialiy the salient features of ar- 
chitecture, costume, scenery and art 
of various countries. For Russia both 
descriptive writings and drawings are 
furnished by Thomas Mitchell, C.B., 
who has had much experience in this 
line of work. The result is a handsomely illustrated 
and printed volume, which contains a great variety of 
information. One could wish the book somewhat 
lighter and less encyclopedic in style. ($3.50.) 

Mr. Walter Crane’s holiday books are always de- 
lightful in grace and originality of drawing and in 
the delicacy of coloring. Flora’s Feast: A Masque of 
Flowers owes the charm of verse as well as of 
picture to Mr. Crane’s hand. The poem prettily de- 
scribes the going of Queen Flora to her garden to call 
the flowers from their sleep of winter; and in a long 
procession they follow her through the pages of the 
book. No little ingenuity and a 
most pleasing fancy has been ex- 


and others. The edition, which was made at the 
Glasgow University Press, and which bears the Amer- 
ican imprint of A. C. Armstrong (New York), is one 
of the neatest and most convenient editions of Shakes- 
peare which we have seen. ($5.) 

The appearance of Volume IX in the Library of 
American Literature (New York: Charles Webster & 
Co.) marks the near completion of the most impor- 
tant work of the kind ever attempted in this country. 
We shall defer review at length until the appearance 
of Volumes X and XI, which will be issued during 
the approaching winter. It is now nearly nine years 
since Mr. Stedman and Miss Hutchinson began the 
difficult task of presenting American literature from 
the earliest days until the present time in a series of 
characteristic examples. It has been pleasant to note 
the generous recognition of the intelligence and skill 
with which their work has so far been done. Prob- 
ably no work of the kind has ever received wider and 
more generous praise than the Library of American 
Literature. Volume IX is devoted to the American 
authors who have appeared on the scene since 1860; 
Volume X and a part of Volume XI will be devoted 
to the great number of younger writers who have ap- 
peared on the scene during the present decade; and 
Volume XI will contain in addition a compendium of 
brief biographical notices of the authors quoted in the 
work. As this work nears completion its magnitude 
and value become more apparent. It will be invalu- 
able to students of American literature. 

A second reminder of Florida comes to us in a re- 
print of Elizabeth Stuart Phelp’s poem A Last Winter, 
which is published in a flat oblong volume by the D. 
Lothrop Company, with illustrations by Mary Cecilia 
Spaulding. These illustrations reproduce monotint 
drawings of characteristic Florida scenes, with a set- 
ting of vines and flowers. ($3.) 

Another volume of similar shape, but larger size, 
under the title In a Fair Country, offers essays from 
Mr. T. W. Higginson’s Outdoor Papers with studies 
of landscapes, birds and flowers by Irene E. Jerome. 
Here the artist not infrequently has deserted the 
artistic for the topographical, and her evident liking 
for comprehensive ‘‘ views” recalis the attitude of 
our ‘‘Hudson River School.” Nevertheless, her 
work shows careful study, and these illustrations will 
doubtless commend themselves to a considerable 
number of readers. (Boston: Lee & Shepard. $6.) 

Kate Tannatt Wood’s charming poem of old-time 
country life called The Wooing of Grandmother Grey 
has furnished the subject for some spirited drawings 
by Charles Copeland, full of sympathy with the sub- 
ject touched upon. New England domestic life in 
all its simplicity, humor and honesty is brought out 
with great skill both in the poem and _ illustra- 
tions. The whole is_ united 
into a pleasing holiday book, 


ercised in personifying each flower 
by a figure of maid or lad, eacl 
adorned or accompanied in some 
fitting way by the flower which it 
represents. The idea is certainly 
a pretty one, and the fancy has 
been exquisitely carried out in 
the details. (New York: Cassell 
&Co. $1.50.) 

Richly colored photographs in 


bridges and canals in Venice have 
been bound into a large thin vol+ 
ume called Gondola and Palace, 
The pictures are most carefully 
executed, accompanied by appro-+ 
priate selections from the text of 
the well-known writer, Charles 
Yriarte. The whole makes a most 
agreeable reminder to any one whq 
has enjoyed the sights of the beau- 
tiful city. (New York: F. A. 
Stokes & Brother. $7.50.) 

One of the most attractive of the 
new editions of standard works issued during the pres- 
ent season is the Jllustrated Pocket, Shakespeare in eight 
volumes, containing all the plays and other poems, with 
a sketch of the poet’s life, a full glossary and an index 
to common quotations from his works. These little 
volumes are very clearly printed and very attractively 
made. They are supplied with forty illustrations, 
reproductions of well-known engravings by Westhall 
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which is published by Lee & 
Shepard, of Boston. ($2.) 

Off the Weather Bow, by Miss 
Elizabeth N. Little, isa companion 
volume to Log-Book Notes, which 
had alarge sale last year. The voy- 
age of life is illustrated by mono- 
chrome drawings of seascenes, ac- 
companied with poems by Lucy 
Larcom, Rose Terry Cooke, Har- 
riet Beecher Stowe, and others. 
The idea is a novel one, and the 


execution is original. (New 
York: White & Allen. $2.50 ) 


Bulwer-Lytton’s poem The Sec- 
ret Way, one of the Lost Tales o7 
Miletus, is presented in a new 
form and with a richly-colored 
and ornamented cover in red and 
gold, by D. Lothrop & Co. (Bos- 


ton.) The illustrations are by F. O. 


(Little, Brown Small and suit the Oriental im- 
agery of the story. Bulwer’s learn- 
ing and talent are seen to good ad- 
vantage in hissetting of the fascinating old tale. ($3. ) 

One is surprised on reading the large, thin quarto 
called About Robins to find how many legends, songs, 
and literary allusions are connected with the red- 
breast. From Chaucer’s Assembly of Foules to the 
nursery rhymes about Cock Robin this bird has 
been a favorite topic for poet and songster. Lady 
Liadsay has collected and illustrated many of these 
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poems and legends in a book published by George 
Routledge & Son. ($2.) | 

The sixth series of Good, Things from Life has as 
many brilliant satirical hits at several follies as its pre- 
decessors. The drawings have been selected with 
judgment and the volume gives a good idea of the 
better class of American humor. (New York: F. A. 
Stokes & Brother. $2.50.) 

An Epithalamium, by Mary Mathew Barnes, is 
printed with generous expanse of ,fine white paper, 
and with drawings by Dora Wheeler. The poem is a 
graceful fancy enough. The draw- 


stop at every well-known place, nor does he make a 
guide-book-like description of each and every ‘‘ ob- 
ject of interest’ in the places he does visit. But 
wherever he stops he shows his followers just what 
is characteristic; and the places are so chosen as to 
give in the complete trip an excellent view of con- 
trasted and picturesque phases of life and art, his- 
torical and present, of scenery, antiquities and in- 
dustries, of the ways of living of peasant and 
artisan, of the crowded city and of the pleasant 


ings are hardly to be compared 
with the artist’s best work. (New ee 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $3.) a 

Wordsworth’s poem We Are 
Seven has been very prettily 
and gracefully illustrated by a 
number of drawings by Mary L. 
Gow. An attractive design helps 
to make the little book one of 
the prettiest of minor holiday 
picture-books. (New York: E. P. 
Dutton & Co. $2.) The same 
publishers have a similarly illus- 
trated edition of Dr. F. W. Faber’s: 
beautiful hymn The Infant Jesus. 
($1.50. ) 

Pretty reminders of the season 
are the combinations of delicately 
colored designs and suitable verses 
called One Merrie Christmas Time 
and A IHuppy New Year to You. 
Quaint and amusing figures of 
little children and of wonderful 
dogs appear together with ap- 
propriate rhymes printed on ivory 
card-boards, held together with 
ribbons, rings and chains. Simi-_ 
lar in design is the ‘‘ Boudoir 
Calendar” called Hurrah _ for 
‘the New Year, in which the months are represented by 
little tots in quaint costumes and odd attitudes. 
(Boston: Lee & Shepard. 75 cents each.) 

The Little People’s Calendar contains 12 rather 
highly-colored designs illustrating the amusements in 
the 12 months of a child’s year of play. (New York: 
White & Allen. 50 cents.) 


BOOKS FOR YOUNG FOLKS, 


holiday gifts to boys and girls of all ages lie on the 
table for examination. All styles of binding, illus- 
tration and typographical form are represented, and the 
best work of American, English, French and German 
writers for young people is included. Many old favor- 
ites—juvenile classics, so to speak—are present, and 
of the scores of new stories, accounts of travel and 
adventure and picture-books, a large part are of a high 
grade of excellence. It is certain that the work of 
American writers of this class is superior to that of 
other countries in the ease and naturalness of the exe- 
cution. No more wholesome and instructive as well 
as pleasing and entertaining books for young people 
could be desired than those of Frank Stockton, Col. 
Thomas W. Knox, Hezekiah Butterworth, J. T. Trow- 
bridge, Elbridge 8. Brooks, Kirk Munroe, Joel Harris, 
Susan Coolidge, Louisa M. Alcott, Lucy C. Lillie and 
other American writers of note whose latest books are 
mentioned below. To one who watches the publica- 
tion of books for young people from year to year we 
think it is clear that there 1s a steady progress in the 
quality of the literature of this class, evincing and ac- 
companying a decided improvement in taste and ap- 
preciation among young readers and those who select 
books for them. 
Books of Adventure and Travel. 

An easy-chair traveler in foreign lands would be 
hard to please who should not be satisfied to be 
Personally Conducted by Mr. Frank R. Stockton. 
Following the custom of forming companies of in- 
tending travelers to be put under the ‘ personal 
charge” of a man well acquainted with the lands to 
be visited, their customs, languages and points of 
interest, Mr. Stockton gathers together a party of 
readers and takes them step by step over a well- 


chosen route through Italy, France, England, the | 


=> > =, 
From Abbeys and Cathedrals.” 


From ‘‘ Abbeys and Cathedrals.” (Harper & Brothers.) 


trapping and tramping. 


country. Mr. Stockton’s conversational and easy 
way of bringing the whole before his reader, his 
simplicity and clearness of style, the absence of 
the personal details and forced attempts at liveli- 
ness that are so common in books of travel, and his 
skill in selecting the things that are really interesting 
and in talking about them in ap agreeable way—all 
make the volume delightful to read. It should be 
added that the book is exceedingly well illustrated, 


and is printed and bound in a tasteful and original 


| ake: ttempt here t ain- 
Nearly or quite a hundred volumes suitable for ~~” Mr. Stockton makes no attempe here to main 


tain his peculiar reputation as a humorist, though 
there are some very pleasant touches of bright writing 
here and there. (New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. $2.) 

City Boys in the Woods is an inviting title for lads 
who are fond of out-door life—of hunting, fishing, 
And on close examination it 
is seen that the contents of the book carry out ad- 
mirably the’ promise of the title. The author, Mr 
Henry T. Wells, takes for his heroes two city boys 
who start out into the depths of the Maine forests 
with a fine hunting outfit and possessed of the general 


| idea that success in hunting, camping out and mak- 


ing their way through the woods is a mitter of in- 
stinct rather than of experience. They are soon un- 
deceived and come to grief in half a dozen different 
ways. Fortunately they stumble upon an experienced, 
intelligent and good-natured young travper, who is 
kind enough to take them with him in his excursions 
for a week ortwo. With his help the boys succeed 
in killing moose, caribou and deer, in trapping beav- 
ers, in learning the ways of forest life, and, in short, in 
having a thoroughly enjoyable and long-to-be-remem- 
bered time. The book is profusely illustrated, and 
both in pictures and 1eading matter deserves to stand 
very high in the ranks of the boys’ books of the year. 
The author has written befure this two or three books 
on fishing and hunting, which are recognized by all 
sportsmen as being full of practical common sense 
and showing a complete and minute knowledge of the 
subject. (New York: Harper & Brothers. $3.) 

It was a most happy combination of story, ad- 
ventures, pictures and description that was hit upon 
by Col. Thomas W. Knox when he first conceived the 
plan of the Boy Travelers series. As the years roll round 
voiume after volume of these books is put forth, in- 
variably meeting an appreciative reception from boy 
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readers and from the purchasers of holiday books. The 
Boy Travelers in Mexico is the title of this year’s vol- 
ume, and in it the two youths whose adventures have 
become familiar to so many thousand young readers are 
carried through Mexico and the republics of Central 
America and Yucatan, visiting by the way the region 
of the proposed Nicaragua Canal. Hundreds of ilus- 


trations are scattered through the 500 pages of the 


text. Among them, as usual, one expects to find 
many old friends, but it is certainly rather starthng 
for a reader of the wxte-bellum Virginia sketches of 
‘‘Porte Crayon” to come acros 
one of his peculiar drawings used 
to represent a Mexican cavern. 
Colonel Knox has a notable faculty 
for picking out from a great va- 
riety of sources readable anecdotes 
and narratives relating to the sub- 
ject he has in hand, and the present 
volume exhibits his usual skill and 
taste in this direction. (New York: 
Harper & Brothers. $3.) 

Among the most indefatigable 
and perennial conductors of travels 
for others are Hezekiah Butter- 
worth, Fred A. Ober and Elizabeth 
W.Champney. The first this year 
leads Zigzag Journeys inthe British 
Isles, the second conducts the ex- 
plorations of the Avochkabout Club 


in. Spain, while the third tells of 


the adventures of Three Vas- 
sar Girls in Russia and Tur- 
key. Of all three it may be said 
that they possess skill and expe- 


rience as e/ccrones, that they know 
how to beguile the way by story 
an’ song, and that what they have 


to offer appeals to the mind as well 
as to the eye. We have so often de- 
scribed the way in which in the 
three series of books to which those we have just re- 
ferred belong there is mingled in an informal, famil- 
iar and pleasing way picture, story, travel, history 
and poetry that we need not undertake here a special 
_ description of each. All three are sure to ride on the 
highest wave of juvenile admiration and to reach 
phenomenal holiday sales. ‘The publishers are Estes 
& Lauriat, of Boston, and the prices are $1.75 for 
Zigzag Journeys, $1.50 for each of the others. | 
The Red Mountain of Alaska, by Willis Boyd Allen, 
-though in form a fictitious narrative, derives its chief 
interest from its description of the physical features, 
chmatie peculiarities, resources and possibilities for 
commerce and civilization of our Alaskan territory. 
The tacts are presented in a lively and brightly written 
account of a supposed trip taken by a gentleman and 
his family to Alaska, partly in search of a mountain of 
which they had heard, where it was supposed that 
very valuable minerals could be found, and partly 
for a vacation and pleasure trip. The book is in the 
form of a large octavo and is noticeably well printed 

(Boston: Estes & Lauriat. $2.50.) 
Stories for Boys. 

Of the long list of novels written by Fenimore 
Cooper—‘‘ Cooper of the Wood and Wave,” as Steven- 
son calls him—none have retained their popularity in’ 
anything like the degree sustained by the Leatherstock- 


and illustrated. 
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ing Tales. To boys of this generatior these stories of 
following the trail, fighting with Indians, hunting 
and trapping adventures and the like are still as 
thrilling and fascinating as they were to the lads of 
two or three generations ago. Whether called 
Hawkeye, Deerslayer or Puthfinder, the character of 
Natty Bumpo is one of the most original and inter- 
esting in American fietion. The tale of his exploits 
from carly youth to old age is included in the five 
books comprised under the general title of the Leather- 
stocking Tales. 

The whole five 
are included in | 
a large and well- 


Hit 


published by 
George  Rout- 

ledge & Sons, of 

this city. 
are few boys 
who would not 
find the book 
a most accept- 
able present. In 
order to bring 
the whole into 
volume of 
size 


one 
reasonable 
the stories have 


been somewhat 
abridged, and 


we must confess 
that the author's 
work seems to 
us to have been 
somewhat care- 
lessly and rudely 
treated in the 
process. There 
are numerous 
wood-cuts and several colored plates, to describe 
some of which the word ‘‘lurid” would be a mild 
epithet. ($3.) 

The same publishers send us A Life and Adventures 
of Robin Hood, by John B. Marsh. There is a never- 
failing fascination about the doings of the jovial out- 
laws of Sherwood forest, the source of ballads, tales 
and almost without end. In the present 
book the writer has generally taken his incidents 
from the old ballads, but has occasionally introduced 
episodes of his own invention. He enters with spirit 
into the free life of the forest and his narration is easy 
and natural. He adopts the theory that Robin Hood 
was driven to his life 2s an outlaw by the tyranny and 
oppression of those in authority, and reprecents him 
much as we see him in Scott’s Jeanhoe—that is, as 
gallant, courteous and generous. It is pleasant to 
meet our old friends Little John, Allan a Dale, Friar 
Tuck and the rest of the genial and fun-loving 
robbers.  ($1.50.) 

Jed is a well-told tale of a boy’s adventures in the 
The young soldier experiences camp-life, 
battles, prison horrors and perilous escapes. The 
author, Mr. Warren Lee Goss, was himself a soldier, 
has been a contributor to the Century war papers and 
in person experienced the privation and suffering of 
Andersonville. He aims to give true pictures of 
war scenes, dangers and humors and succeeds notably 
In short, the 
life in 1861 
(New York: 


romances 


last war. 


well in avoiding sensational effects. 
book gives an excellent idea of a soldier’s 
-1865, and also tells a stirring story. 
T. Y. Crowell & Co. $1.50.) 

Another war-story comes from the indefatigable 
pen of ‘* Oliver Optic.” There are few men who 
were boys twenty-five years ago, we imagine, who do 
not remember the first series of war-stories written by 
‘* Oliver Optic,” and this return to the field of his 
old success is sure to prove equally pleasurable to the 
boys ot this generation. Within the Enemies’ Lines 
is the second volume of the Blue and Gray series, and, 
like its predecessor, is intended to promote fraternal 
feeling between the survivors of the two armies in the 
Civil War and not to ary ise old prejudices and 
hatred. The plot is exciting and well carried out. 
(Boston: Lee & Shepard. $1.50.) 


A &ea-story of great vivacity in its telling, full of | 


thrilling incidents and of dangerous adventure, is the 


Rev. E; A. Rand’s Up North in a Whaler. (New 
sork: Thomas Whitaker. $1.25.) Ir it, besides 


From Personally Conducted.” 


the ship as a naval apprentice. 


called Gyettir the Outlar. 


Vol. 40, 28 


the Arctic experience of the boy hero, there are told 
incidentally some of the records of splendid achieve- 
ments and fortitude of famous Northern explorers, 
such as Sir John Franklin and the missionary Hans 
Egede. 

Plucky Smalls was a New York ‘¢ wharf rat”? who 
lived in a house made of old boxes on the dock and 
ate and slept as he could. He Sgaves the life of the 
child of a naval officer from drowning and, with his 
boon companion, the ‘‘ Tinker,” is taken on board 


vill 


- 
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(Charles Scribner's Sons.) 


‘¢Plucky has a 
genius for odd mistakes, and his adventures in various 
parts of the world are amusing in the extreme. 
(Boston: D. Lothrop & Co. $1.) 

The Cruise of the Wasp is an exciting story of a 
young sailor’s adventures at sea ‘and on shore, the 
author being Henry Frith. It is somewhat sensa- 
tional, but is cleverly constructed to meet the tastes 
of boy readers. (New York: George Routledge & 
Sons. $1.25.) 

One of the most industrious and indefatigable pur- 
veyors of good reading for boys is the English writer 
Mr. G. A. Henty. It may be added that he is also 
one of the most successful of story-tellers in this 
line, and that his work is characterized by remarka- 
ble evenness of quality. To the long list of books 
bearing his name are to be added this year the titles 
of three stories, all semi-historical in character. In 
One of the Twenty-cighth we have a well-told tale of 
the Battle of Waterloo, joined to « well-planned plot 
of adventure; in By Pike and Dyke the history of the 
struggle for religious independence by Holland and 
Zealand furnishes material for a stirring narrative, 
the course of which accom- 
panies the history of the rise | ——— 
of the Dutch Republic, and = = 
in With Lee in Virginia Mr. 
Henty follows the personal 
experiences in our own war — 
of a young Virginian at- 
tached to the Confederate 
side of the conflict. In all 
of these books, as in many 
of their predecessors, Mr. 
Henty shows remarkable skill 
in weaving together the his- 
torical narrative the 
story proper. His books 
are never dull, are far from 
being priggish, and = in 
almost all respects are well 
adapted to the literary taste of = readers. 
York: Scribner & Welford. $1.50 each.) 

From the same publishers, and printed and illus- 
trated in a similar manner, comes a volume equally 
interesting and perhaps of a finer literary quaiity. 
We refer to Mr. Baring-Gould’s story of Iceland, 
This is a popular render- 


(New 


ing, or 


‘ather adaptation, of the ancient Icelandic 


country. 


From ‘* Up the Nile.” 


saga of Grettir the Strong. Mr. Gould’s attainments 
as a student of mythology and folk-lore are too 
widely known to need comment here. The subject of 
his story is naturally an agreeable and sympathetic 
one to a writer of such tastes, and it should be added 
that he tells the ancient legend in remarkably well- 
chosen English. It is pleasant to learn from the 
preface that the author first related this story in 
weekly installments to school-boys when walking 
with them on half-holidays 30 years ago or more, and 
that it was at the request of some of these who re- 
membered the enjoyment of the tale through all 
these years that he has rewritten it for others. 

One of the most successful books for young readers 
last winter was the Birds’ Christmas Carol, by Kate 
Douglas Wiggin, a book of great cleverness, bright- 
ness, and with a touch of genuine pathos. This year 
Miss Wiggin contributes tu the literature for older 
young people a story of an entirely different cast; an 
out-of-door story, the scene of which is laid in South 
California, and which bears the attractive title of A 
Summer in a Canon. (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co.) The adventures of a party of young people, 
who settle themselves in a summer camp amid some of 
the most delightful scenery of Southern California, 
are told with great cleverness and with an overflowing 
freshness and vivacity of style. Miss Wiggin is very 
successful in making the young actors in her story 
entertaining without being frivolous, bright without 
being pert and clever without being offensive. 

Mr. J. T. Trowbridge’s latest story, David Vane and 
David Crane, isaspirited account of the adventures of 
a country boy in the city and of a town boy in the 
There is-a capital picture of life on an old 
New England farm in sugar-making time, and Mr. 
Trowbridge is as happy as he always is in delineating 
boy character and in relating ludicrous incidents. 
This is certainly one of the best boys’ stories of the 
year. (Boston: D. Lothrop & Co. $1.) 

Mrs. Nellie B. Eyster’s Colonial Boy tells of 
natural and boyish lad of the present day who is for- 
tunate enough to make the acquaintance of a delight- 
ful old gentleman of the old school who relates to 
him many of the traditions of the Maryland colonial 
days, with many interesting anecdotes and incidents 


relating to the early history of the country. The 


story ends with a chapter about the Indian school at 
Carlisle, where several of the characters meet. The 
anecdotes are capitally told, and there is fully as 
much entertainment as instruction in the _ book. 
(Boston: D. Lothrop & Co. $1.25.) 

In The Cunning Woman’s Grandson that always 
agreeable writer, Miss Charlotte M. Young, has 
found a novel subject in the superstitions and igno- 
rance of a hundred years ago among the miners and 
cottagers of Cheddar, near which lived good Hannah 
More, who appears as a benign influence in this 
story. The tale is well told and in choice English. 
(New York: Thomas Whittaker. $1.25.) 

There seems to be a revival of the writing of stories 
of preposterous adventures of the Munchausen sort. 
Two such books are before us. The first is //uir- 
Breadth Escapes of Major Mendax, by Francis Blake 


(George Routledge & Sons.) 


Crofton. (Philadelphia : Hubbard Brothers. $2.) 
The second is Ingersoll Lockwood’s Travels aud Ad- 
ventures of Little Baron Trump and His Wonderful 
Dog Bulger. (Boston: Lee & Shepard. $2.) It may 
be said of both that they exhibit an immense amount 
of perverted ingenuity. The first we think succeeds 
in promulgating the most extraordinary fictions, while 
the second has evidence of a better sense of fun. 
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Madame Nanteuil’s Captain in its English ftransla- 

tion has proved one of the most interesting and thrill- 
ing of stories for boys. The adventures of the faith- 
ful and heroic dog and his master are told with great 
dramatic skill and vigor. The book is profusely 
illustrated and makes a most attractive holiday vol- 
ume. (New York: G. Routledge & Sons. $2.) 
_ Rolf and His Friends is a sensible and instructive 
story for boys by the writer who uses the pen name 
‘¢ Jak,” and who is the author of Birchwood and other 
decidedly popular tales. The moral purpose of the 
book is not thrust unduly into prominence, but it ex- 
ists, nevertheless. The story is animated in action, 
and the boys and girls talk and act naturally and 
easily. There is no lack of incident. (New York: 
T. Y. Crowell & Co. $1.25.) 


Kibboo Ganey, the uncouth-sounding title of a story 


by Walter Wentworth, turns out to be the name of an 
African who is sold into slavery in this country when 
a boy, comes into the hands of a kind master, and 
after the days of slavery are over accompanies his 
former master and his two bright boys to his native 
land on a trip of exploration and adventure. Here 
they discover a lost copper mine, are plotted against 
by villains and go through strange and exciting ex- 
periences of all kinds, (Boston: Roberts Brothers. 
$1.25.) 

A less sensational and more natural story from the 
same publishers is Mary P. W. Smith’s Their Canoe 

Trip. Like former tales by the same writer, it has a 
quite genuine appreciation of boy character and is told 
in an amusing and spirited fashion. ($1.25.) 

_ A capital writer of boys’ stories is Mr. Kirk Mun- 
roe and a capital tale is his latest book, Dorymates. 
It tells of the mishaps and good fortunes of two young 
men who ship on vessels going to the fishing-banks, 
are lost in the fog, make some curious finds and go 
through many hardships and queer adventures. There 
is plenty of vivacity in the narrative and some graphic 
descriptions of sea life, mingled with humorous epi- 
sodes not a few. (New York: Harper & Bros. 

For almost two centuries Robinson Crusoe has main- 
tained its popularity with boy readers, and its vigor 
is still undiminished. A good edition is that sent us 
from Nelson & Sons (New York). It is carefully 
printed from the first edition, contains a memoir of 
DeFoe, a sketch of Alexander Selkirk, with Cowper’s 
poem, and has been illustrated with noteworthy 
judgment by Mr. Hulswelle. ($1.25.) Not a 
few young readers have even a greater liking. for 

Kampe’s Swiss Family Robinson than for Robinson 
Crusoe. With very obvious literary defects it has a 
realism quite different but quite as effective as that of 
DeFoe, and perhaps is to some tastes less prolix and 
more varied. An excellent edition, with _ 

300 pictures, comes to us also from the 
Nelsons. ($1.25.) Still other desirable 


boys’ books from the same firm are two = = =o eee = a 
stories by favorite English tale-tellers, = 
The first has SSS 


Ballantyne and Kingston. 
the sensational title Blown to Bits, but 
it is only fair to say that the book is not 
really more sensational than most stories 
of its class, the title referring to the vio- 
lent volcanic eruption in Krakatoa in 
1883. It is a stirring and well-propor- 
tioned story. Mr. Kingston writes of ship- 
wreck and of Australian adventures under 
the title of Twice Lost. His work is not 
unlike Mayne Reid’s at its best. ($1.50 
‘ach, ) 

W. L. Alden’s Loss of the Swansea tells 
of mutiny, piracy, hidden treasure, under- 
ground rivers, Indians and sea-fights. The 
time isacentury ago, when Blackbeard was 
i name to conjure by among the pirate 
chiefs, and thescene is on the Florida coast, 
where two boys are left by a mutinous crew turned 
pirates, and whence they wander into the Everglades. 
We have rarely seen so small a book so closely packed 
with adventure as this. (Boston: D. Lothrop & Co. 
$1.) 

The author of Joe Bently: Naval Cadet, H. H. 
Clark, is an officer in the United States Navy and 
describes boy life in that service from full personal 
knowledge of his subject. A former story told 


{i 


| 


Joe’s early experience as a cadet, and his adventures 
in actual service are quite as stirring as those of his’ 
Boys who love to read sea-yarns will 


academy days. 


$1.) 


From ‘** A Thousand Miles Up the Nile.” 


find much to hold their attention here. An old-fash- | as good as their predecessors we have given them 


ioned love-story is mingled with the naval matters. | the strongest possible commendation. 


(Boston: D. Lothrop & Co. $1.50.) 

There is no more picturesque and stirring epoch 
in American history than that 
of California in the days of 
the gold-mining fever. Mr. 
Kirk Munroe has made a thor- 
ough study of the period, and 
in his Golden Days of ’49 com- 
bines with an exciting story 
of adventure a full and varied 
account of actual occurrences, 
of the dangers of exploration, 
the hardships of the miners, 
the lawlessness and its punish- 
ment by lynch law, and of 
many other phases of the gold- 
mining mania. As always, Mr. 
Munroe writes vigorously and 
his story never flags. (New 
York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 
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Under Fire, by Frank A. Mun- 2 is 
sey, is a somewhat sensational 
story, but one which has a moral 


- - 


From ‘* Untrodden Peaks.” 


| ($1.25.) 
Esther's Fortune, by Lucy C. Lillie, has those 
qualities which have made Mrs. Lillie’s former stories 


= 


( George Routledgg Sons.) 


of triumph over temptation. It is well printed and | for girls so generally liked—an intimate knowledge 


(New York: F. A. Munsey & Co.) 

Stories for Girls. 

The new volume of Lulu’s Library, by Louisa M. 
Alcott (Boston: Roberts Bros. $1), brings with 
it a feeling of sadness. Since the appearance of the 
last volume in the same series the hand which has so 
constantly and with such wonderful skill written for 
young readers during the past 20 years has laid aside 
the pen forever. At this late day and in this place 
it is certainly unnecessary to characterize Miss Alcott’s 
work. Its tonic helpfulness, as well as its healthful- 
ness, have long been recognized by mature readers, 
while its power to attract and charm younger readers 
is sufficiently evidenced by the great popularity 
which it has attained. This volume, like its prede- 
cessors in the same series, contains a number of stories 
written for younger children. 

There was wide-spread sorrow not many months 
ago when that charming young girl, Katy, whose 
fortunes had been followed with such delight by a 
host of readers in successive books from the hand of 
Susan Coolidge, reached the end of the stage of girl- 
hood and entered upon the duties and responsibilities 
of womanhood. Katy ought never to have grown old, 
much less to have married, but unluckily creations so 
lifelike must obey the laws of life. Because Katy 


illustrated. 


was so gentle and healthful she did grow old like 


other girls, and like other girls she married. If 
those who were her friends cannot have further 
chapters from her career they are glad that the same 
hand still furnishes them the old delight. Just Sixteen, 
which comes in the usual attractive form from the press 
of Roberts Brothers (Boston), contains 16 short stories, 
three of which are illustrated. Susan Coolidge long 
ago won her place as one of the best of our writers for 
young people; one whose sound views of life, 
sympathy with childhood, tact and refinement have 
never yet failed to appear in any work of her hand. 


When we have said that these short stories are quite 


Se 


(George Routledge & Sons.) 


fanciful 


of girl-nature, freedom from priggishness and preachi- 
ness, brightness of dialogue and plenty of incident. 
The story has a special interest for musically-disposed 
people. It contains also some sensible and helpful 
ideas on the development of character and on aiding 
others in becoming self-independent. It will doubt- 
less meet a cordial reception from many readers. 
(Philadelphia: Porter & Coates. $1.50.) 

Among the books of the year for girls who are 
approaching womanhood it is safe to say that nothing 
will be more attractive than Miss Sarah Orne Jewett’s 
story of Betty Leicester. This dainty volume fitly 
expresses by the simplicity and purity of its outward 
form the spirit of Miss Jewett’s story. No American 
writer has a more healthful or natural tone; none 
writes with greater simplicity and directness, or 
shows more clearly that literary conscientiousness 
which preserves one alike from falsehoods or exag- 
geration, whether of thought or of feeling. The quiet 
charm of the life of a New England girl on the coast 
is delightfully conveyed in these pages. It is a story 
which no girl can read without receiving from it the 
influence of a refined and intelligent womanhood. 
(Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.) 


Mrs. Molesworth is a writer for young folks of 
great simplicity and purity of style. Her girls are 
natural in manner and talk, and in the Third Miss 

St, Quentin there isa pleasantly conveyed 
lesson of reform in temper and disposi- 
tion, conveyed without ostentation or 


2 ae lecturing, and joined to an agreeable 
= story. 


(New York: Thomas Whittaker. 
$1.50.) 

= Princess Liliwinkins is «a charmingly 
story by Henrietta Christian 
Wright, prettily illustrated and bound 
in an original and pleasing way. The 
little heroine wanders into a land of 
magic and through many beautiful scenes, 
and in other stories the child reader is 
introduced to delightful fairies and 
giants and interested in many extraordi- 
nary adventures. The whole is touched 
with that fantastic but consistent imagin- 
ativeness that is so attractive to children. 
(New York: Harper & Bros. $1.25.) 

Witch by the well-known 
writer Elizabeth W. Champney,‘is the 
story of a ‘‘ King’s Daughter.” With her 
girl friends she institutes a novel fair and 
by its means founds a home for little children. The 
writer tells us that the incident is founded on facts 
which occurred in this city, and it 1s certainly a 
beautiful illustration of what work- may be done by 
children for children. There is a good deal of liveli- 
ness and fun in the story also. (New York : White 
& Allen. $1.50.) 

Tangletop, by May Bissell Waterman, introduces a 
group of girls of varied tastes and characters, who 
meet in an old play-room and talk over ‘‘ questions of 
thought, feeling and life” which trouble them. This 


place they call ‘‘ Tangletop.” There is considerable 
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animation in the talk, notwithstanding it is mostly on 
very serious topics, and the advice of the girls’ 
guardians and mentors is wholesome and earnest. 
(Philadelphia: American Sunday School Union.) 

Queen Hildegarde is a pleasant story of a natural, 
far from faultless and very lively girl of the period 
who has plenty of fun, many amusing experiences and 
some trials, and through it all develops a strong, 
sweet and helpful character. ‘The author, Laura E. 
Richards, possesses 
an animated and 
agreeable style and 
must be credited 
with having written 
one of the best stories 
for girls of the year.. 
(Boston: Estes & 
Lauriat. $1.25.) 

English girl-life is 
described in Florence, 
by Alice Weber. It 
is a ‘‘ story of begin- 
nings,” and as the 
beginnings” are 
true and honest, the 
outcome is happy and 
hopeful. (New York: 
George Routledge & 
Sons. $1.) 

Lil, by the author 
of Miss Toosey’s Mis- 
sion and other popu- 
lar stories, is a tale 
about a little girl 
who was brought up 
with a number of 
merry and bright 
boys, who was so 
seriously injured as 
to become an inva- 
lid, but who continued to be the sympathetic 
adviser and friend of her boy friends, helping and 
cheering them in their pleasures and comforting them 
in their troubles. Altogether she is a charmingly 
sweet and earnest little maid. (Boston: Roberts 
Bros. $1.) 

There are now, we believe, fifteen of the ‘‘ Elsie 
books.”’ Young readers have followed the life of 
Elsie from childhood to grandmother-hood, and in 
Elsie and the Raymonds she is no less interesting than 
in her younger days. The author, Martha Finley, is 
to be congratulated on her success in pleasing the 
taste of girl readers and in furnishing them in so 
pleasing a way intelligent suggestion and incentive. 
(New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. $1 ) 

Little Miss Weezy’s Sister, by Penn Shirley, is a truly 
jolly continuation of the queer sayings, odd fancies 
and funny pranks of a little girl who is already well 
known to great numbers of child readers. Her sister 
Molly is interesting in another way, and altogether 
the booklet is as wholesome as it is amusing. (Boston: 
Lee & Shepard. 75 cents.) 

The little girls whose doings have been recorded 
in the pretty book called Three Little Maids were 
lively, full of fun, of novel ideas for amusing them- 
selves and of a naturally inquiring turn of mind. 
Mothers will find there many good suggestions for 
employing children’s attention and interest and 
teaching them to combine tun and improvement. 
The author is Mary B. Deane. (Boston: D. Lothrop 
&Co. $1.) 


Science, Biography and History. 

Mrs. Sarah K. Bolton has compiled in part and 
written in part a volume of sketches of Famous Men 
of Science. In these sketches she shows how diffi- 
culties and poverty have been overcome in the pur- 
suit of fame and success by such eminent men of 
science as Faraday, Darwin, Agassiz and others. 
The sketches are accompanied by wood-cut portraits, 
rather coarsely executed, and the volume is bound in 
a style uniform with several books by the author 
of a similar character. (New York: Thomas Y. 
Crowell & Co. $1.50.) 

A very good popular account of the history of great 
Eartequakes and of the surmises as to their origin is 
given in a translation by C. B. Pitman from the 
French of Arnold Boscowitz. We think te pub- 
lishers of the English edition would have done wel] 


From ‘* Notre Dame.’ 


(Estes & Lauriat.) 


to have omitted some of the pictures, which are in 
the coarsest style of the old-fashioned French wood- 
engraving illustration. We defy any one to look at 
the picture of ‘‘ a traveler listening) to under-ground 
noises,” on page 31, or to that of the ‘‘ dog sniffing 
the body of his master,” on page 275, or of ‘‘the 
traveler contemplating the ruin wrought by an 
earthquake,” on page 377, without being moved to 
inextinguishable laughter. (New York: G. Rout- 
ledge & Sons. $1.75.) 

Redeeming the Re- 
public, by Chas. Carle- 
ton Coffin, is the 
third volume in the 
series of illustrated 
books in which the 
author tells, chiefly 
for younger readers, 
the-story of our Civil 
War. The period cov- 
ered by this volume is 
that from the open- 
ing of the year 1864 
to tue end of the 
summer of that year. 
It need hardly be 
said that this period 
is almost, if not quite, 
the most important 
of the war, including 
as it does the battles 
of the Wilderness 
and Spottsylvania, 
the! campaign in the 
Shenandoah, the bat- 
tle, of the ‘‘ Ala- 
bama” and‘‘ Kear- 
sarge,’ the _ siege 
of Petersburg and the 
fallpf Atlanta. Mr. 
Coflin tells the story of this history-making period 
with great animation and with evident care in his 
selection of authorities. The story is made attract- 
ive by the large number of incidents, personalanec- 
dotes and reminiscences with which it is interspersed. 
Two or three hundred wood-cuts elucidate the 
text and add to the general attractiveness of the 
book. (New York: Harper & Brothers. $3.) 

Another successful attempt to render the story of 
our Civil War into popular narrative and with a 
special appeal to the taste of younger readers is the 
volume by Willis J. Abbot, called Battle Fields 
of °61. This isa handsomely printed book of 350 
pages which gives a description of the military opera- 
tions of the Civil War up to the end of the Peninsula 
campaign. 
preface, by subsequent volumes covering the re- 
mainder of the history of the Civil War, the present 
book including the events of only one of the three 
arbitrary periods into which the author divides the 
war. Mr. Abbot has a keen eye for the picturesque 
and anecdotical, and his chapters are interspersed 
with incidents, personal experiences of individual 
soldiers and other illustrative matter. His style is 
direct, crisp and attractive. It is to be noted that 
the book is to a praiseworthy degree impartial and 
fair in its praise of valor and fidelity, whether dis- 
played on the Federal or the Confederate side. Many 
such instances of intrepidity and individual courage 
are cited. The illustrations, of which there are 
many, are somewhat crude in quality and the per- 
spective is not always of the best. (New York: 
Dodd, Mead &Co. $3.) | 

The romance and heroism of the Crusaders offer a 
fascinating subject for writers of history for young 
people. In The Heroes of the Crusades Amanda M. 
Douglas gives brilliant and stirring accounts of Peter 
the Hermit, Godfrey of Beuillon, Richard Coeur de 
Lion, Saladin and the other impressive figures 
in the Holy Wars. There are many pictures. (Boston: 
Lee & Shepard. $1.50.) | 

The Modern Seven Wonders of the World are, ac- 
cording to Mr. Charles Kent, the steam-engine, the 
telegraph, the phonograph, the sewing-machine, the 
spectroscope, the electric light and the telephone. 
The discovery, principle and application of each are 
clearly explained in a non-technical and popular way. 
The book thus affords an easy ahd simple intro- 
duction to the marvelous achievements of modern 


| 


It is to be followed, we judge from the - 


science. 
$1.25.) 

Crag, Glacier and Avalanche is the apt title of a 
volume of narratives of daring feats, triumphs and dis- 
asters in Alpine climbing compiled by Achilles Daunt. 
It is a thrilling record of hardihood, narrow escapes 
and sometimes of horrible tragedy, which causes the 
reader to denounce the useless waste of human life 
to satisfy an after all not very noble ambition to stand 
on a hitherto-untrodden peak. (New York: Thomas 
Nelson & Sons. $1.) 

Mr. Elbridge S. Brooks has found an excellent sub- 
ject in The Story of the American Soldier. From the 
time of the mound-builders, with their primitive 
weapons, down to the close of our latest war he traces 
the achievements and depicts the character of those 
who have fought on American soil, not writing a his- 
tory of the wars, but giving in a consecutive and con- 
nected narrative the salient features of the record of 
American soldiers. The effect of this ‘‘composite 
photograph” is singularly interesting and striking. 
The subject is one that will particularly interest boys, 
and Mr. Brooks’ style is of that dramatic and rapid 
kind that 1s most liked by boy readers. The illus- 
trations are by Mr. L. J. Bridgman, and are decidedly 
superior in artistic and illustrative qualities to many 
of those accompanying other books of this general 
class of this year. (Boston: D. Lothrop & Co. $2.50.) 

For a boy’s book strong, healthful and fascinating, 
we suggest Great Leaders: Historic Portraits from 
the Great Historians, Selected with Notes and Brief 
Biographical Sketches. By G. T. Ferris. (New 
York: D. Appleton & Co.) The volume contains 
eighty sketches drawn from Grote, Curtius, Momm- 
sen, Arnold, Ninvale, Green, Prescott, Symonds, Gib- 
bon, Motley, Taine, Thiers, Macaulay and others. 
The catholicity of the choice of subjects and selection 
of authors pleases us. The ‘‘ portraits” range widely, 
Pericles and Talleyrand, Danton and Attila, Savona- 
vola and Sertorius. The volume contains some six- 
teen portraits, which poorly bear comparison with the 
excellences of the text. 

Under the title The Achievements of Youth the Rev. 
Robert Steel has combined two or three hundred 
short biographical sketches of poets, prose authors, 
painters, soldiers, divines and other successful men 
who have accomplished much that has been of value 
to art, civilization or religion while still of tender 
years. One is surprised to find how much has in fact 
been accomplished by men under thirty years of age. 
The impetus that this marshaling of the facts should 
give to the ambition and labor of the young is evi- 
dent. (New York: T. Nelson & Sons. $1.) 


The Look About Club, the record of whose corres- 
pondence and story-telling about natural science and 
especially about insect life has been told in story 


(New York: George Routledge & Sons. 


From ‘** Notre Dame.” (Estes & Lauriat.) 


form by Mary E. Bamford, has gone through a second 
profitable and enjoyable year, and the illustrated ac- 
count of its sessions makes a simple and pleasing in- 
troduction to the wonders of science. (Boston : 
D. Lothrop & Co. $1.50.) The same publishers 
send us Lotus Bay, by Laura D. Nichols, which de- 
picts a summer’s family life at the Cape Cod sea- 
shore, where the children’s boating, bathing and fish- 
ing is alternated with some scientific and historical 
inquiry. Glaciers, light-houses, the life-saving serv-_ 
ice, sea-shells, geology and similar topics are touched 
on, and fun is intermingled with instruction. 
($1.50.) 

The science of sleight of hand is very fully and 
lucidly explained in Professor Hoffman’s More Magic. 
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Braking in Hard' Weather. From is 
‘¢ The American Railway.” (Chas. Scribner's 
Sons.) 


The author is a well-known writer on and expert in 
conjuring, card tricks and the like, and in a volume 
of 500 pages he gives simple directions for carrying 
out many novel and startling tricks. Where needed 
the explanation is assisted by cuts and diagrams. 
(New York - George Routledge & Sons. $2.50.) 


Books for Children. 

Readers of St. Nicholas do not need to be told that 
Joel Chandler Harris is as clever in writing stories of 
old plantation life for young people as he is in pleas- 
ing older people with more elaborate stories on the 
same theme. In Daddy Jake, the Runaway, he has 
given a perfect sketch of the trusted old house-servant 
negro, with his independence, honesty and devotion 
to his master’s children. The adventures of his little 
friends in seeking for him when he is driven to run 
away by the brutality of one of the incompetent and 
ignorant overseers, So common in the time of the war 
are related with spirit and fun. The ‘‘ Short Stories 
After Dark’ which make up the rest of the volume 
bring to notice again our good old friend ‘‘ Uncle 
Remus,” with more wonderful stories of the time 
when Brer Rabbitt’ and ‘‘ Brer Terrapin” and 
‘Sis Cow” and the rest of the beasts talked and 
‘‘carried on.”’ The stories are printed in large and 
handsome type, there are many wood-cuts and the 
volume is a small quarto with a striking cover-design. 
(New York: The Century Company. $1.50.) 


Mr. Andrew Lang, assisted by several translators 
and adapters, has put together an extensive collection 
of fairy tales for children under the title The Blue 

Book. are our old friends ‘‘ Little Red 
Riding Hood,” ‘‘Aladdin,” ‘‘Cinderella” and the 
‘‘Sleeping Beauty,” with other favorites, new dressed 
as regards literary form and charmingly illustrated, yet 
with the good old stories in substance unchanged and 
as fascinating as ever. Here also are some of the 
Grimms’ German stories, here are Norse legends, here 
are versions of old English chap-books, here are 
French tales from the ‘‘ Cabinet des Fées,” and here 
is even an adaptation from ‘‘ Gulliver’s Voyages.” 
Tn all, here are perhaps two-score stories, almost all of 
which have been tried by the test of time and have 
gained the approval of generations of children. Here 
ire many full-page plates, scores of wood-cuts; and 
‘he typography and binding of the volume make it 


certainly one of 
the most attract- 
ive of this year’s 
holiday books. 
(New York: 
Longmans, 
Green &Co. $2. 
One of the 
most charming 
books put into 
the hands of 
children last 
year was the 
story of Spar- 
row, the Tramp, 
a delightfully 
fresh and sug- 
gestive tale, in 
which various 
birds and ani- 
mals played 
leading parts 
and expressed 
themselves in 
human speech 
according to 
their different 
natures. The 
author of this 
story, Miss Lil- 
lie Wesselhoeft, 
has wisely writ- 
ten another 
book for chil- 
dren in the same 
vein, which 
comes to us from 


the press of Rob- 

the title of Flip- 


wing, the Spy. 


In this story, as in its predecessor, animals are in- 
troduced and are made to develop their natures in a 
very natural and exceedingly interesting fashion. 
The story carries its own moral, but the {moral is 
never forced; it lies in the very nature of the per- 
sonages who figure in the tale. 
We doubt if anything fresher 
or more entertaining will be 
offered to young children this 
season. ($1.25.) 

In the judgment of many 
children, as weli as children 
of an older growth, Mrs. 
Molesworth is the most de- 
lightful of living story-tellers. 
There is a charm about her 
style which quite justifies the 
strong words of Mr. Swin- 
burne in the Nineteenth Cent- 
ury several years ago, in 
which he spoke of Mrs. 
Molesworth’s touch as ex- 
quisite and masterly. Her 
contribution to the books of 
the season is a characteristic- 
ally fresh and refined story 
entitlea the Rectory Children, 
which deals with quiet En- 
glish life in several of its most 
interesting phases. Mrs. 
Molesworth rarely moralizes, 
but the spirit of her work is al- 
ways eminently healthful. The 
lessons of patience, sweetness 
and integrity are enforced not 
by precept, but by fascinating 
example. (New York: Mac- 
millar & Co. $1.25.) 

Children’s Stories in English 
Literature, by Henrietta Chris- 
tian Wright, begins with the 
old Britons, telling of the 
songs of Tahesin and Llywarch Hen, 


and goes 


on to tell in a simple and interesting way the 
part »layed in history and literature by Caedmon, 
Bede, Alfred, Gower, Chaucer, and so to the rise of 
the drama and Shakespeare’s time. 


It is a good idea 


to thus arrest and fix the attention of children on the 
really important epochs of our literature, and there 
are few writers who could make the subject so attract- 
ive and so well impart a story interest to the relation 
as Mrs. Wright has done. (New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons: $1.25.) 

There are few conceivable better Christmas presents 
for children than to open to them the weekly visits 
of such a periodical as Harper's Young Folks. No 
better proof of this is needed than a glance over the 
bound volume for the year, which has just reached 
us. Pictorially it is rich; in sketches, poems and 
short stories it abounds ; and it also contains three or 
four of the best serial stories for young people of the 
year, such as ‘‘Captain Polly,” ‘‘ Dorymates” and 
**Princess Liliwinkins.”» We need hardly say that 
the publishers and editors have spared neither expense 
nor care to keep the periodical up to the high stand- 
ard set by former volumes. (New York: Harper & 
Bros.) 

Prominent among the usual great number of illus- 
trated small quartos for children are two well-made 
and attractive books published by Estes & Lauriat, of 
Boston. ($2.50 each.) In Feathers, Furs and 
Fins, Kate Tannatt Woods, C. Emma Cheney and 
others give many pretty stories about birds, fishes and 
animals. The pictures are numerous and distinctly 
above the grade of art-work in most children’s books. 
The stories are jolly and cheerfully told. Similar in 
stvle of printing and illustration is [Jlustrated Stories 
and Poems for Little Ones, edited by ‘‘ Qliver Optic” 
(Mr. W. T. Adams), and containing mure pictures 
thar there are days in the year. A considera’ le 
nun.ber of well-known writers for little children fur- 
nish many scores of brightly written poems and talks. 
Both these books have been illustrated under the super- 
intendence of Mr. George T. Audrews, an experienced 
adept in matters of the kind. Of Chatterbox for 1889, 
sent by the same firm, it is enough to say that it 
evinces the same skill in selection and combination 
as its predecessors, which have met with such aston- 
ishingly large sales, and the same popularity may be 
safely predicted for it. It has over 400 pages and 200 
pictures. ($1.25.) 

The Pansy for 1889 is as full as ever of attractive 
pictures and stories for little ones. Margaret Sidney, 
‘‘Pansy,” Faye Huntington and other favorite 


ay 


a 


Prom “* Florida Days.” (Little, Brown & Co.) 


writers combine to make a cheerful, amusing and 
instructive volume. (Boston: D. Lothrop & Co. 
$1.25.) 


Several Holiday Books and Juveniles are of necessity retained for 
notice next week. 
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THE AMERICAN RAILWAY. | 


Irs CONSTRUCTION, DEVELOPMENT, MANAGE- 


way work: 
THOMAS CURTIS CLARKE, THOMAS L. JAMES, 
CHARLES FRANCIS ADAMS, ARTHUR T. HADLEY, 
GEN. HORACE PORTER, E, P. ALEXANDER, 
THEODORE VOORHEES, JOHN BOGART, 
BENJAMIN NORTON, M. N. FORNEY, 
B. B. ADAMS, JR., H. G. PROUT. 


With Statistical Studies by F. W. Hewes and 


tions. Two vols., 8vo, $7.50. 


COOLEY. 


Passenger Travel.—Freight Car Service.— 
The Prevention of Railway Strikes.—How to Feed a Railway .—The hailway Mail Service.— 
The Railway in its Business Relations.—Every-day Life of Railroad Men. 
With 225 illustrations, 13 maps and 19 charts, many being colored. Half-leather, 8vo, $6 net. 
‘It is certainly one of the most interesting and valuable gift books of the season. The 
nearness of uhe theme, the authority of the writers and the scope of the exposition make 
this a work for almost every class of adult readers.”—WN. Y. Evening Post. 


DELIGHTFUL BOOKS FOR HOLIDAY 


THE VIKING AGE. 


THE EARLY HISTORY, MANNERS AND CUSTOMS OF THE 
MENT AND APPLIANCES. Written by tle most | ANCESTORS OF THE ENGLISH-SPEAKING NATIons. [llus- ! 
eminent authorities in all branches of rail- | trated from the Antiquities discovered in Mounds, —( Bi wy 

Cairns and Bogs, as well as from the Ancient Sagas and pir RANS 
Eddas. By PAUL B. Du CHAILLU. With 1400 illustra- 


“These luxuriously printed and profusely illustrated 
volumes undoubtedly embody the fullest and most de- 
tailed account of our Norse ancestors extant. Itis an 
extensive and important work.”—N. Y. Tribune. 

‘**One turns regretfully from a work so rich in mate- : 
Introduction by JUDGE THOMAS M. | rial, so profound in research. The wholelife of agreat “4 

people is revealed, their arts, their customs and their © = “4 

ConTENTS: The Building of a Railway.— | creeds. Wesee in their institutions germs of our own, 
Feats of Railway Engineering.—American | and trace the line of our developinent. Their greatness 
Locomotives and Cars.—Railway Manage- | inspires us, and their heroic qualities win our admira- 


ment.—Safety in Railroad Travel.—Railway | tion. Nothing so important as this work has appeared | 
for some time. It is destined to heave up old traditions, and to compel men to new views 


of the history and development of civilization in Europe.”—N. Y. Commercial Advertiser. 


ASPECTS OF THE EARTH. 


A Popular Account of some Familiar Geological Phenomena. By PrRor. N.S. SHALER. 


x 


WAN 
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“ This is, beyond all compare, the greatest American work on railways, It is difficult | With 100 illustrations. &vo, $4.00. 


to devise a, question on railway construction or managemer t for which the answer may 
not be found in this book. Itisa great book.”—N. Y. Herald. 


STRANGE TRUE STORIES 


of Louisiana. By GEoRGE W. CABLE. Square 12mo, illustrated, $2.00. 

These tales of Louisiana are romantic in color, and delicate and tender in feeling. 
The earlier stories relate to French and German refugees who sought new homes and fresh 
The artistic attire of the book is in the Colonial style, the creamy | 


adventures in America. 


| 


SAID IN FUN. 


By Pritie H. author of “The Tailor-Made Girl.’ With Fully illustrated. 8vo, $5.00. 
preface by Robert Gordon Butler. Square 8vo, $1.25. With full-page | 
illustrations by 


W. A. ROGERS, 
E. W. KEMBLE, 
O. HERFORD, 
Cc. G. BUSH, 


C. D. GIBSON, C. JAY TAYLOR, A. B. FROST, 
W. T. SMEDLEY, J. A. MITCHELL, F. OPPER, 
F. G, ATTWOOD, W. L. SHEPPARD, ** CHIP,” 
W.P. SNYDER, . W.S.VANSCHAICK, M. WOOLF. 


cordial and generous response from the representative humorous 
artists who were asked to contribute. The brightest of Mr. Welch’s 


and some unpublished matter has been added, the whole making, with 
- the illustrations, a book full of the rarest fun in picture and text. 


eit G. MITCHELL’S NEW BOOK. THE CAMEO EDITION. 
ENGLISH LANDS, LETTERS AND | Reveries of a Bachelor. | Dream Life. 
KIN GS. 16mo, each, $1.25. 


“These books of perennial charm are bound in dark 
12mo0, $1.50. i 


green cloth, with a cameo head on one side of the cover, 
“It furnishes a brief but comprehensive and scholarly | With flat backs, gilded tops and rough edges. A delicate 
outline of English authors and their most noteworthy char- | ¢tching of appropriate design, by Mr. Percy Moran, forms 
acteristics. Moreover, it is phrased so attractively, it is the frontispiece of each.” —Boston Advertiser. 
such an example of natural, and seemingly unconscious, 
verspicuity and grace as to be itself well worthy of admira- 
ion.”— Boston Congyregationalist. 


WILLIAM WALDORF ASTOR’S NEW NOVEL. 


THE POETRY OF TENNYSON. SFORZA: A STORY OF MILAN. 
Handsomely bound, 12mo, $1.5 


By Rev. Henry VAN DYKE, D.D. 12mo. $1.50. The story i ar-cut li 
Dr. Van Dyke’s book presents the completest study at- | [talian manners, movement 


* Mr. Lumholtzis aman who, by personal sacrifice and daring, 
not inferior to any in the records of discovery, has added something 
to thesum of scientific knowledge of the history of the human race. 
Mr. Lumholtz selected for his study what proves to be the lowest 
race of homo sapiens known to exist—a race only just entering upon 
the STONE AGE, that is without even a tolerable supply of stone im- 
The bappy idea of this memorial volume met with an immediate, | plements, without agriculture, without clothing of any kind, with- 
| out religion, without numbers, a miserable, wandering race, eating 
snakes and larvee. and living alwaysfrom hand to mouth. Cushing’s 

| life among the Zunis, rich in results as it has been, was luxury com- 
witty paragraphs and sketches have been gathered from all quarters | pared to the peril and privation of Lumholtz’s domestication among 
the Queensland cannibals. His book is made up of an extraordinary 

| narrative and brilliant pictures.”— Boston Evening Transcript. 


tainable of Tennyson’s poems, a full table of Biblical al- 
lusions and quotations in the Laureate’s works being a 
unique feature of the book. The author takes a broad 
view of his subject, discussing the meaning of life and the 
province of art as illustrated by Tennyson’s poems. 
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throughout is spirited, the reproduction of bygone times 

and peop.e realistic. Mr. Astor has made excellent use of 

his historical material, and has written a romance which 

ae the reputation he made by ‘ Valentino.’ ’—N. 
Tribune. 
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~MEMORIES OF FIFTY YEARS. 


Fully illustrated. 12mo, $1.50. f ‘It isa compact and well-balanced work by a philosoph- 

**A volume of reminiscences singularly rich in entertain- | ical student of American history. He writes with com- 
ment.”—Boston Advertiser. : mendable calmness and impartiality, and gives in a volume 

“The book is full of fascination, and cannot fail to | of less than 300 pages an exceedingly interesting outline of 
achieve a very wide popularity.’”’—Boston Saturday Gazette. American History.”—N. Y. Sun. — | 


Its History and Constitution. By ALEXANDER JOHNSTON. 
12mo, $1.00. 


“The author has sought, as he says, ‘to show the relation of natural forces to the 
fortunes of rnen, and thereby to secure, on the part of the reader, the interest which belongs 
to matters which affect the human welfare alone.’ Earthquakes, volcanoes, cyclones and 
tornadoes, inundations, the significance of deforestation, etc.. nave the strongest human 
interest and relations. The subjects are as interesting as the way in which they are treated, 
and the illustrations are not only numerous but interesting.”—N. Y. Tribune. _ 


AMONG CANNIBALS. 


An ‘Account of Four Years’ Travels in Australia and of Camp 
Life with the Aborigines of Queensland. By CARL LUMHOLTZ, M.A. 


A COLLECTION OF 


LETTERS OF DICKENS. 


Uniform with “ Letters of Thackeray.” 16mo, $1.25. 
Every line is worth reading, and the book will prove a 
—— addition to any library.”—N. Y. Journal of Com- 
A fascinating collection, one which should be cherished 
by every lover of Dickens. To have this author’s works 
and not his letters should be nominated a literary sin.”— 


Boston Times. 
HISTORY OF 


THE UNITED STATES. 


By HENRY ADAMS. THE FIRST ADMINISTRATION OF 
THOMAS JEFFERSON. 12mo, 2 vols., $4.00. 

“The materials which Mr. Adams has had access to are 
such as have been at the disposal of no previous writer. 
Of his abilities there can be no doubt. The style is admir- 

ignity and a gravity - 


RECOLLECTIONS OF 


A MINISTER TO FRANCE. 


By Hon E. B. WASHBURNE. Fully illustrated. 2 vols., 
8v0. $5.00. 

It is throughout most charming and invaluable; a con- 
tribution to the history of France, and an incomparable 
series of picturesque views of Paris during the Siege and 
Commune.”’—Philadelphia Press. 


ATTRACTIVE NEW BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 


PERSONALLY CONDUCTED. 


By Frank R.STocKTON. With 46 illustrations by Joseph 
Pennell, Alfred Parsons, ete. Square 8vo, $2.00. 

**We wander from place to place with a dim consciousness 
of being one of a varty of eager boys and girls who jostle 
each other good humoredly in their efforts to keep close to 
their genial ‘conductor’ as he describes this or that object 
of interest. His descriptions have just enough history to 
quicken the intelligence and not overtask the memory. It 
should be added that the pictures, which are well chosen 
and excellent, illustrate the text.”°—The Nation. 

CONTENTs:—The Romans, but not Rome.—The City of the 
Bended Knee.— Little Pisa and Great Rome.—Great Rome 


Beacon. 


tries and the Rhine.—The People We Meet. 


By the same author: Children’s Stories 

OF THE GREAT SCIENTISTS. 
| IN AMERICAN HISTORY. 
OF AMERICAN PROGRESS. 

Each volume, illustrated, 12mo, $1.25. 
“Miss Wright is favorably known by her volume of well-told 
Again —Around the Bay of Naples.—In Florence and Ven- | ‘stories in American History.’ and her ‘ Stories of American Prog- 
ice.—A Mountain Top, and np gl we Get There.—Queen | yess’ is equally worthy of commendation. Taken together they 
Paris.—King London.—In English Country .—The Low Coun- | present a series of pictures of great graphic interest. The illustra- 
tions are excellent.”°—The Natien. 


CHILDREN’S STORIES IN ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


By HENRIETTA CHRISTIAN WRIGHT. 12mo, $1.25. 

“This book is English Literature made easy.”’—N. Y. Observer. 

“Miss Wright has endeared herself to a host of young readers 
by her stories of progress, history and science, but she has never 
before produced a book so thoroughly fascinating as Boston 


SENT FREE: Scribner’s Beautifully Illustrated Catalogue of Books for the Young. 


For sal2 by bookszllers, or sont, post-paid, orreceinto’ price by the publishers, CH ARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 743 & 745 BROADWAY, ‘NEW YORK. 
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